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ON THE COVER 
The annual meeting is the mem- 
bers’ chance to keep posted on the 
eredit union's affairs, ask ques- 
tions, offer suggestions and elect 
officers. A credit union succeeds 
to the extent that its members 


understand it and use it. 
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MEET THE FELLOW WHO 


If Ed Bernard isn’t on 
your credit committee, 
probably somebody 

like him is—a typical 
member, supporting 

a family, borrowing like 
you for things needed at 
home. He uses his 
credit union and under- 
stands the members’ 
problems. 


kK? BERNARD rushed through his 
after-work shower at the John 
Deere Tractor Works and caught an 
early bus home. He and his wife, 
Marie, put the house in perfect shape, 
furniture just so, carpet vacuumed, 
table tops dusted. 

So the scene was set that cool 
autumn evening in Waterloo, lowa, 
when the Bernards sat and talked into 
the recording machine while the 
Bridge reporter got their story cut 
into a long strand of wire. 

About their lives, the way they had 
handled their money, the way they 
had used their credit union, they had 
no hesitation to talk. Hadn't they 
raised and married off two daugh- 
ters? Hadn’t they raised 
daughter and helped her find a job 
through credit union friends? Hadn't 


another 


APPROVES YOUR LOAN! 


they produced a son who was saving 


money in the credit union that some- 
day might take him to college? 

Ed Bernard carried the interview. 
Quick with his answers, he seldom 
flinched as the reporter probed into 
his financial affairs. After six hours 
of interviewing, interrupted by clank- 
ing cofee cups and some of Marie 
Bernard’s finest pastry, the reporter 
felt that four facts rose to the top: 

1. Only three times in their twenty- 
nine years of married life have Ed 
and Marie Bernard been out of debt, 
“and those were so long ago we don’t 
remember.” 

2. When they married they set a 
$1,000. They never 
reached that goal, and they're not 
more than half-way there now. But 
they've set their goal even higher 


goal to save 


Two of Ed Bernard's daughters are married and 
have homes of their own. But Phyllis and Tommy 


are still with their parents. 





in the meantime and someday, may- 
be when the new contract is signed, 
they'll “start saving maybe $3 a 
week and get there eventually.” 

3. Even before he joined a credit 
union in 1935, Ed Bernard knew how 
to budget his income to live within 
his means. His treasurer at St. John’s 
Parish Credit Union, Miss Marguerite 


Donahue Ed never would have 


votten where he is if he hadn’t man- 
iged his ye well,” 

1. He has never had a checking 
wcount i nk. Everything is paid 
lor im h. the green kind. 

1 he it never been far trom 
the Bernard home at 722 Nevada 
Street. Right w theres a $3500 
iortgage the place, held by St 
John’s Pari Credit Union and bh 
ing paid of teadily at the rate of 
$49 each nth. There’s a personal 
loan of a it $100 at the John Deere 
Tractor Works Credit Union, being 
paid off by payroll deduction at the 
rat f $6 a week. On the share 
savings side of the ledger card, Ed 
Bernard shows $312.82 at Deere’s 
ind $15 t st lohn’s Neither 
saving te unt 1 growing regularly. 

Depre ng No, not to Ed and 
Marie Bernard. They can sleep at 
night knowin that they ike Ed’s 

Ed 


foundry of the tractor works. He 


Bernard likes working in the 


likes a job that keeps him active 


$100 a week go as far and as wisely 
as they can. In the table accompany- 
ing this story, Ed Bernard shows how 
he takes $100.60 a week and makes 
it cover everything—the weekly gro- 
cery bill, the monthly utility bills 
and the annual property tax assess- 
ment. It’s all there, including a little 
squeezed-off section for savings if 
any is left over. 


Started thirty years ago 


It’s several miles across railroad 
tracks and the Cedar River from Ed 
Bernard’s well-preserved white house 
on a quiet street to the Deere tractor 
works where he hired out thirty years 
ago as a short, lightweight boy of 
eighiven, who lacked three-quarters 
of an inch in height of being big 
enough for the military service he 
wanted desperately to get into. Ed 
figures he has worked well for Deere, 
and his personnel record will prove 
it. He came in there with only an 


eighth-grade education; it wasn’t 
long before the depression and his 
lack of seniority had him out of 
work. For a year and nine months, 
from one Easter until his second 
next birthday in December, he took 
whatever work he could find trying 


to support a wile and growing fam- 







ily while living with his father-in- 
law in a spacious old home in Gilbert- 
ville, the little town nine miles south- 
east where he and Marie had grown 
up. 

When times got better, Ed Bernard 
returned to the tractor works. There 
he has been ever since, depending 
on contract improvements and over- 
time for increases in income. He is 
all the way up the pay scale to 
$2.514% an hour, tops for his job as 
a pattern mounter in the foundry. 

“I’ve worked in the foundry all 
my life,” Ed said. “I mean I’m still 
there. The last two years I’ve been 
up in the pattern shop but I’m still 
in the foundry. I go down there and 
change patterns. But before that for 
twenty-eight years I hauled metal, 
hot iron, by truck for eighteen years; 
then when they modernized and put 
in the overhead system, I hauled 
ladles around with them for about 
ten years. This other job come up 
which paid a little more money and 


which was a little bit more active. 
On the other job I sat down more 
than I should, and I thought I'd bet- 
ter get up and get around and do a 
little walking. I would feel better.” 
Every day, five days a week, Ed 
catches the bus near his house and 





gets to Deere’s in time to punch in 
at 7:30. Punch-out time is 4 o'clock 
unless there’s some overtime, “which 
it looks like we may get some more 
of that now.” 


There’s always danger 


Physical danger takes a 
break in the foundry with its smoke 
and noise and heat. When you're 
alert, though, like Ed Bernard, you 
seem to miss accidents. “I’ve never 


never 


been off on account of an accident. 
I’ve had bad enough accidents | 
guess a man could have been off, but 
I've worked right straight through. 
Once, during the war, they thought 
they could make a cupola tender of 
me. That’s a man who runs where 
we melt the iron. | tried it but it got 
the best of me. I got gassed and got 
the chills; doctor had to bring me 
home that one night. I had cramps, 
every muscle I’d move I'd get a 
cramp in, even my eyelids. It hap- 
pened to be the first night we had a 
blackout. They put me in a tub of hot 
water to relieve the cramps, Just then 
the lights all went out.” 

“Where can you go on this job?” 

“There's no promotion in this job. 
The pattern makers have to have a 
high school education, which | don’t 


have. Deere takes boys out of school 
and pays part of their cost for cor- 
respondence school and makes a pat- 
tern-maker of them. If I were a 
younger man I sure would like to 
get in something like that. Wages 
are about $3.80 for a pattern maker, 
which isn’t too bad.” 

To credit union manager C. H. 
Parmely at John Deere, Ed Bernard 
is one of the reliable active members 
—one whose number comes up fre- 
quently on loan applications and is 
seen occasionally on the share sav- 
ings side. “He has a spotless repay- 
ment record,’ Parmely could say 
about Bernard, “and he probably 
will start saving when he gets that 
personal loan paid off.” 

The Deere tractor-works people in- 
still company pride into their em- 
That's why Ed Bernard 
could tell the reporter that the Deere 
foundry is “the most modern west of 
the Mississippi.” The tractors turned 
out there are precision instruments, 
with machining tolerances “less than 
a Cadillac,” the public relations peo- 
ple say. 


ploy ees. 


Thursdays Ed always has to rush 
home from work. If he isn’t careful, 
some of the smoke and soot of foun- 
dry life goes with him, unintention- 


ally, to the regular weekly meeting 
of the St. John’s Parish Credit Union 
credit committee. At John Deere he 
does his borrowing; at St. John’s 
he approves loan applications. Mar- 
guerite Donahue calls him “a good 
credit committee member, because he 
knows what it is to have to borrow.” 
Sometimes people call Ed at home or 
stop him after church to get his ad- 
vice. His stock reply is, “Put in for 
it. If we think it’s a good loan for 
you, we'll okay it.” 


Takes up the evenings 


So that’s four nights a month gone 
to credit committee work. And, since 
lowa law allows directors to serve on 
the credit committee and since Ed 
has held both jobs for these many 
years, he puts aside another night 
each month for board meetings. 
Most months there’s a sixth night out 
for credit unions—that’s for the 
monthly meeting of the Black Hawk 
County Chapter of Credit Unions. 

To Ed and to his wife, Marie, who 
had a year’s less schooling and who 
goes faithfully to chapter meetings, 
it’s an education to be able to ask 
questions and get answers and learn 
more about credit unions. He also 
does some educating of others. He is 





remembered for the firm stand he 
took at one chapter meeting when he 
was on a panel discussing credit com- 
mittees. As Ed tells it: 


said if you're on the credit commit- 


“One man 


tee and didn’t like a certain person 
nd got a loan application, he won- 
dered whether you should loan it to 
them or not. I piped right back at 

invbody on the credit com- 
mittee that had that in mind hadn't 


izht to belong to the credit union 
because its set up to help everybody 
regardk No feeling towards any- 
body should enter into a loan or any- 
thing like that. I think it was a bad 


(que stion to isk in the first place and 
it kind 


of burned me up for a gentle 


man of the capacity he was in.” 

Do uu two go out together 
rite h 

Marie Bernard, who sat quietly 
smiling through most of the long in- 


beat Ed to the answer. “We 


go to the credit union dinners and 


terview 


picni ind conventions. Outside of 
our family affairs, that’s about it.” 
Ed added, “I like those discussions. 
You learn a lot and you meet inter- 
esting people. | pay the wife's way 
ind the credit union pays my way I 
don’t ki whether all credit unions 
n town do that. Of course we don't 


All the family are credit 
union boosters. Phyllis fur- 
nished her room with a 
credit 
Bernard makes her clothes 
and the children's on a ma- 
chine 
money 


union, 


pay as high a dividend as the others, 
although we pay 3 percent. We figure 
it’s better to keep it on an even keel 
which makes a better feeling with 
your people.” 

Ed wears a Founders Club pin in 
his lapel. That is testament to his 
work in helping organize Cresco 
Credit Union. As he talked into the 
recorder about it, Ed sat forward in 
his chair and spilled words like 
water. 

“Les Davis (fieldman for the Iowa 
Credit Union League) asked Mar- 
guerite if there would be somebody 
that would like to go along to Cresco 
to help organize a credit union. It’s 
about northeast of 
Waterloo. It was in May we went up 


ninety miles 
there one evening. We had an ap- 
pointment to meet with the KC 
(Knights of Columbus) lodge. 

“Les explained the workings of a 
credit union and they asked me about 
St. John’s, being as I knew one of the 
pastors there, he was a school chum 
of mine. I explained about St. John’s, 
when it was started, how it was oper- 
ated and had-grown and all the par- 
ticulars about the assets, the mem- 
bership to date. 

“We went back a month later and 
were supposed to find out whether 













union loan. Marie 


they bought with 


from the credit 


they wanted to have a charter. They 
liked to think it over a little bit 
longer. I told them if they would go 
ahead right now and decide on get- 
ting a charter and not wait because 
when you leave things go like that 
it kind of dies out. We kind of insti- 
gated them along to get it started that 
night. It wasn’t too hard a job, more 
hard for me to talk and try to explain 
things when I’m not too well versed. 
They asked a lot of questions about 
little things. After you’ve been in 
credit unions for a while you think 
they're not important, but to them 
they are, because they don’t know 
nything about credit unions and 
that’s how they learn by asking ques- 
tions of people who know a little 
more about it than they do.” 

“Was Davis up there on that sec- 
ond trip?” 

“Yes. I really enjoyed that. I be- 
lieve if I had my life to live over 
again I'd like to get in that kind of 
work myself. It’s so worth while. It 
seems to help so many people. It’s 
people helping each other by pooling 
their money and getting away from 
these high interest rates these loan 
companies charge. When you do get 
connected with a credit union and 
borrow and have any trouble, they’re 








not too hard on you. You go down 
and talk to them, they'll see eye to 
eye with you. If you have any set- 
backs, they’re not like loan compa- 
nies where if you're behind a pay- 
ment they’re right out there and 
repossess anything that you borrow 
against or have a chattel mortgage 
against. What I would like to see for 
the city of Waterloo would be for all 
parishes, protestant or Catholic, each 
have their own credit union. I think 
it would be a wonderful thing.” 


The first loan 


On August 19, 1937, when Ed 
joined St. John’s Parish Credit 
Union, he put $1 savings into his 
book number 557 and borrowed 
$100. That money bought a “used 
vacuum cleaner and something else 
but we can’t remember what.” 

That first loan was paid off in 
July 1938, but the savings, finally 
built up to one full $5 share, went un- 
touched until August, 1939, when 
the entire sum of $5.23 was with- 
drawn, making Ed Bernard officially 
a past member. 

On December 19, 1939, however, 
he rejoined with a $5 share; four 
days later he got a $200 loan, which 


he paid off in August, 1940. His 


shares never climbed above $100 
until February, 1946, when he paid 
in $344 and followed it in March 
with $600, shooting his share balance 
to $1075.58, the highest in his his- 
tory. It lasted only ten days, though, 
since he withdrew $1000 on March 
12. 

Marie never has built up any sav- 
ings. Last fall her share account read 
$5.91. 

The three daughters used the 
credit union all during their school 
days. Darlene, now twenty-eight, and 
Phyllis, now twenty-six, both joined 
on March 9, 1939, with $1 each in 
savings. Beverly, now twenty-two, 
joined on June 6, 1934, with $1.64. 
Tommy, now thirteen, got off to the 
best start of all when Ed put in $5 
on the day he was born. 

The girls got all of Ed’s pennies 
every day and divided them so each 
could start filling little metal book- 
banks furnished by St. John’s. They 
usually deposited money twice a year, 
with deposits ranging from forty- 
two cents to $2.52. 

Darlene built up the biggest sav- 
ings, letting her pennies grow until 
she graduated from school and had 
$18.40 to draw out to pay for her 
graduation announcements and her 
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class ring. Phyllis’ savings grew to 
$9.17 before she withdrew in Janu- 
ary, 1950, and Beverly saved $15.94 
before withdrawing in August, 1953. 
Tommy is the plutocrat of his genera- 
tion. Already he has over $100 in 
savings, 
All the children joined 

All the children except Beverly are 
still credit union members. Phyllis, 
unmarried and still at home, has re- 
tained a $300 share account with St. 
John’s and this fall was joining the 
employees credit union at D-X Sun- 
ray Oil Company. 

While the Bernards and the re- 
porter were discussing their chil- 
dren’s credit union membership, 
Marie said, “Talking about that, we 
had a hard time convincing Dick 
(Darlene’s husband) how he should 
borrow money to buy things. He 
thought you had to pay cash for 
everything. You know how you can 
save money when you're raising a 
family. It’s almost impossible. They 
couldn’t get the things they needed. 
Finally we convinced him that credit 
was good anywhere; even if he had 
a nickel, credit would sometimes 
help. Now Dick is all for borrowing 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Wider use of credit is raising mer- 
chants’ costs and forcing prices 
up in some businesses. 


DOES IT 


OU ean take a $5,000 trip around 

the world by making a small down 
payment. You can cross the country 
without a cent in your pocket, simply 
by flashing a small credit card at gas- 
station attendants, hotel and restau- 
rant cashiers. You can buy a suit for 
one-third down, or nothing down if 
you haven't the third. As well as buy 
a houseful of furniture, you now even 
can send a youngster through college 
on credit. 

And while you do pay a finance 
charge for furniture, appliances and 
cars (sometimes a very high one), 
ostensibly you pay no finance charge 
for many of the other new credit serv- 
ices that have been booming across 
the country, or even for the tradi- 

Sometimes credit seems to be free, tional department-store charge ac- 
count. Even small stores in increasing 
sometimes they charge you for it. But ramwer teieeitelinon vgs id apncaemen 
. . through community charge-account 

5 : plans financed by banks. 
there’s more to it than that, and Several articles have recently ap- 
peared in national magazines advis- 
the wise buyer needs to ing the public to buy on credit. One 
¥ of the reasons for the tendency of 
some big-circulation magazines to 
favor widespread use of credit is that 
their publishers feel it helps stimu- 


know the angles. 


late business for advertisers. But 
another reason is the persistent notion 
that if you buy on credit, the retailer 
is more likely to stand behind the 
goods. 

Today, does it pay to buy for cash? 

The answer, an investigation by The 
Credit Union Bridge indicates, is a 
strong yes, with only a few excep- 
tions. 

The fact is, sellers who apparently 
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make no charge for credit, generally 
do conceal a credit charge in the price 
of their goods or services. The one 
possible exception is transportation, 
which in some cases is available on 
temporary charge credit at no extra 
cost (but installment-type purchases 
of transportation do require an addi- 
tional finance charge). 

Don’t rely on the notion that buy- 
ing on installments assures better 
Today, the 
general practice of auto, appliance 


service from a dealer. 


and other dealers is to assign your 
contract to a bank or finance com- 
pany. The finance company pays the 
dealer for the goods he sold you, and 
As many 
installment buyers have learned the 


in turn collects from you. 


expensive way, banks and finance 
companies do not guarantee. replace 
or repair merchandise. 


Charging costs more 


The facts The Bridge has found 
can help you avoid unnecessary extra 
fees for credit, whether the fees are 
open or concealed. Ii’s important to 
understand that buying on time is like 
borrowing money, and that the price 
charged you for that money needs to 
be checked as carefully as you would 
compare prices of a car or an expen- 
sive coat. 

Here are points you ought to 
know about today’s widespread “easy 
credit”: 

“Charge” credit does cost more: 
If you habitually buy at a store that 
offers charge accounts, it pays to have 
one. The advantage is not only the 
convenience, but the advance notice 
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you get of private clearance sales be- 
fore they are advertised to the general 
public. But you will pay extra if you 
habitually buy at charge-account 
stores, even if you yourself pay cash. 

Traditionally, large cash-only stores 
and specialty chains have gross mar- 
gins of 28-30 per cent of the retail 
prices. The mass-volume department 
stores that still sell primarily for cash, 
take 35-40 per cent. 

The margin is even higher among 
the more exclusive specialty shops. 
It’s typically 50 per cent of the retail 
price. These are the stores that allow 
charge accounts to run as long as 120 
days and even six months without 
notifying the local credit bureau. 

The easier and longer the credit, 
the higher the store marks up its 
prices, though it ostensibly may re- 
quire no greater finance charge than 
a store which sells primarily for cash. 
For example, Dun & Bradstreet re- 
ports that the gross margin of jewelry 
stores that sell primarily for cash and 
on charge accounts is 44.4 per cent of 
the retail price. But jewelry stores 
that sell primarily on installments 
have a typical margin of 47.5 per 
cent. 

Similarly, men’s furnishing stores 
that sell chiefly for cash, have a mark- 
up of 32.8 per cent, compared to 34.9 
for men’s wear stores which offer 
charge accounts. 

Note that these figures represent a 
margin of the selling price. A store 
that is said to have “a margin of 40 
per cent,” actually marks up its 
wholesale price 67 per cent. If it buys 
a dress for $10 at wholesale, it prices 
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it to sell for $16.75. A store with a 
50 per cent margin, such as the fan- 
cier specialty shops, will price that 
same dress at $20. 

Biggest markups are charged by 
the credit clothing stores that sell on 
installments of as little as a dollar a 
week. They are reputed to mark up 
three times the wholesale price. Thus 
they sell the $10 dress for $30. Such 
credit-clothing stores are especially 
active in the South. 

One of the most prevalent con- 
cealed credit charges, of which the 
public is not aware, is in the price of 
fuel. Purportedly the charge for fuel 
oil or coal bought on the monthly 
“budget plan” is the same as the cash 
price. Yet the same fuel dealer, or 
others in the same town, will supply 
cash buyers at a discount generally of 
a half-cent a gallon for fuel oil, and 
50 cents a ton for coal. 

Thus, it’s not only the amount of 
finance charge, but the cash price that 
also counts. Stores that have low cash 
prices but charge a relatively high 
carrying fee of 18-22 per cent simple 
annual interest for credit accounts, 
as do the large mail-order catalogs 
and chains, actually are fairer to the 
cash customer than stores that seem 
to make little or no charge for credit. 
For in the charge-account stores, the 
cash customer helps foot the bill for 
the charge customer's credit. 

Credit cards cost you money too. 
The use of credit cards is booming, 
and the number of items that can be 
bought on this “charge-it” basis is 
increasing. The promoters of credit- 
card plans have said they hope to 
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"Sorry, ma'am, 








we're repos- 


sessing more than we used to.” 


expand so that eventually everything 
from a dollar item to a limousine can 
be bought this way. Latest “credit- 
card” item is automobile repairs. The 
new drive of the credit-card com- 
panies as Diners’ Club and American 
iLxpress is to woo the general public 
to this buying method. So far busi- 
nessmen have been the chief users of 
credit cards, not only for purposes of 
convenience but to claim tax deduc- 
tions. In fact, credit cards have be- 
come in some cases a way of evading 
taxes. Some users exploit credit cards 
to cloak personal expenditures as 
business expenditures. 

Ostensibly the only cost to the con- 
sumer is the membership fee of $5 to 
$6 a year. However, the credit-card 
companies charge the hotels, restau- 
rants, florists and other sellers who 
participate, commissions of 7 to 10 
per cent 

For that reason, the only sellers 
who do participate are the more ex- 
pensive hotels and restaurants, and 
the non-cut-price gas stations and 
other services. Establishments which 
charge lower prices cannot afford to 
pay 7 per cent of their volume to the 
credit-card companies without raising 
prices accordingly. Average margin 
of gasoline stations, for example, is 
only 23 per cent. A commission of 
7 per cént tor the credit-card com 
pany thus usurps almost a third of 
the station’s operating margin. 


A cost-accounting expert for the 


National Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion told The Bridge that stores gen- 
erally are expected to resist the credit- 
card idea. Not only would the 7 per 
cent higher commission force up their 
prices, but their own administrative 
costs would be increased by the re- 
quirement of weeding out the cus- 
tomers posted in the monthly “black- 
list” sheets of the credit-card com- 
panies. The blacklist consists of the 
delinquent debtors and outright dead 
beats who already are plaguing the 
credit-card companies. 

Credit is going to cost even more. 
If you've been making it a practice 
to buy a good deal of your needs on 
credit, be warned that the cost of 
credit is on the increase. You are 
going to pay a higher and higher fee 
for the privilege. 


Revolving credit gains 


For one thing, many retailers now 
are switching customers to the revolv- 
ing-credit plans, often called “budget 
charge accounts” or “revolving charge 
accounts.” Unlike the traditional 30- 
day charge accounts which often ran 
to 60 days, the new revolving-charge 
accounts generally require the user to 
pay a fee of from |8 to 22 per cent, 
if the monthly charges of 1% to 1% 
per cent a year ire calculated as 
simple per-annum interest. 

Already, these 
plans account for 
per cent of total sa 


evolving charge 
much as 15-20 


s a year in some 





stores, and are expanding faster than 
any other form of selling, whether 
charge, cash or long-term installment 
credit, according to R. M. Severa, 
executive manager of the Credit Bu- 
reau of Greater New York. 

But the stores are having trouble 
handling even these high-cost revolv- 
ing accounts. For one thing, many 
customers tend to pyramid their 
credit by adding new purchases in 
excess of their monthly payments, Mr. 
Severa reports., Now stores are try- 
ing to meet the problem by making 
revolving-credit customers pay up 
faster. They are tending to reduce 
the present ten to twelve months 
terms, to four, six and eight months. 
Also, Mr. Severa reports, they now 
are beginning to use flexible charts 
which charge higher credit fees on 
the larger balances outstanding in the 
early stages of the debt. 


Losses gain too 


One reason for the present tend- 
ency of sellers and credit grantors to 
insist on higher fees from credit 
buyers, is that there have been some 
steep loss experiences. Also, collec- 
tion costs have been increasing. A 
major auto finance company reports 
that it costs 31 cents to collect a de- 
linquent dollar, and $15 to $50 if it 
is necessary to go to court to enforce 
the collection. Losses on repossessing 
cars run between $350 and $800 these 
days. 

A major typewriter company, 
Royal-McBee, actually lost $1,800,000 
in 1957 on a disastrous program of 
selling portable typewriters on credit. 
The program has been abandoned, 
but the loss amounted to three times 
the company’s entire profits before 
taxes for its last fiscal year. 

If you buy in stores that give easy 
credit, you help pay for the delin- 
quent debtors even if you yourself 
pay promptly. Bad-debt losses must 
be included in the retailers’ markups. 
Biggest bad-debt losses are incurred 
by installment jewelry stores. Almost 
two cents of every dollar you spend in 
such stores is earmarked just for bad 
debts. Other types of retailers with 
heavy debt losses include appliance 
dealers, paint and wallpaper stores, 
lumber dealers and women’s-wear 
shops. 

An official of the National Retail 
Merchants Association says that 
credit has become like free delivery 
and trading stamps. The first store 
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that offers it has a competitive advan- 
tage. But when everybody gives 
credit, all are saddled with the ex- 
pense. 

About 50 per cent of department- 
store volume now is done on various 
forms of credit, he reports. The stores 
do obtain some advantage of customer 
loyalty and the mailing list. But 

‘many now would like to drop credit- 
selling altogether, he reports. How- 
ever, they now are stuck with it. 

If you pay cash, you have a right 
to a discount. The cost of credit has 
been concealed in the price of mer- 
chandise even as far back as the last 
century, when pianos, wagons and 
farm implements frequently were sold 
on credit. But it was the practice then 
for piano dealers to give cash cus- 
tomers discounts of as much as 10 
per cent. 

If you pay cash, today you too have 
a right to a lower price. One credit- 
union member, as a matter of prin- 
ciple and economy both, not iong ago 
told the hardware dealer he patron- 
ized that he felt he deserved a dis- 
count since both he and the dealer's 
charge customers paid the same price. 
The dealer agreed, and from then on 
gave him a cash discount. 

Similarly, with very little prompt- 
ing, another consumer’s fuel dealer 
offered a 2 per cent discount for cash. 
The dealer felt this was reasonable 
enough, since he himself gets a 2 per 
cent discount for cash from the whole- 
sale supplier. 

You can get the cash discount 








"Oh, sure, the price is high, but look how 
many monthly payments we let you 


have.” 


either by shopping stores that do sell 
primarily for cash and hence at lower 
prices, or by requesting cash dis- 
counts from dealers who permit 
charge accounts. 

If you don’t ordinarily buy for 
cash, or can’t for major purchases, 
consider the money-saving technique 
of borrowing from the lowest-cost 
source of cash loans in. your area, 
generally your own credit union. and 
then shopping with cash in hand for 


the lowest obtainable cash price. 
Just the difference 
maximum credit union charge of 1 


between the 


per cent a month, and the revolving: 
credit fees of 1% to 1% will save 
you from 50 to 75 per cent of your 
credit cost. And you can parlay that 
saving by being able to seek out the 
cash sellers and the cash prices. There 
is no question but that it still pays to 
buy for cash. 





Credit card rumblings 


bring up a point: there is 
wise use of credit and unwise 


use of credit 


As this issue went to press, there 
were rumblings from the credit card 
front. 

Restaurant proprietors in the state 
of Washington announced that they 
were going to add a 5 percent charge 
to bills of diners paying with credit 
cards. 

A day or two after, the Wisconsin 
Restaurant Association made a like 
announcement. Association executives 
explained that the credit card com- 
panies charge them 7 percent for col- 
lecting bills from credit card holders. 
They added a pessimistic forecast: 
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credit card companies are having a 
hard time with people who hold credit 
cards but don’t pay their bills. This is 
raising costs of credit card operations. 
Who’s going to pay the costs? Either 
the honest credit card holders, or the 
general public. 
Meanwhile, in 
were complaints from 


California. there 
retailers in 
towns where the Bank of America is 
testing its shopping cards. This ag- 
gressive banking organization has is- 
sued cards to selected risks entitling 
them to charge purchases in all local 
retail outlets. The bank charges the 


retailers 7 percent for handling these 
charges, then charges the card holders 
1 percent per month on their unpaid 
balances. Much depends, of course, on 
how carefully the bank screens the 
people to whom it awards its cards, 
but it is obvious already that any 
consumer who uses one of the B of A 
cards is going to be paying more for 
credit than he would with a credit 
union loan. 

How far can the credit card trend 
go? The auto industry hit the end of 
the credit road in 1955, when new car 
loans reached the 36-month limit, and 
the industry has never recovered its 
old zip. Other lines of business will 
discover their own limits as they liber- 
alize credit and let in bad risks. There 
is always a point at which credit be- 
comes too expensive for the bor- 
Used 


wisely, credit raises the standard of 


rower, for the community 
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living. Used unwisely, it simply raises 
the cost of living. What does the smart 
consumer do? 

1. He doesn’t use credit for small 
purchases. When small purchases can’t 
be bought out of income, there’s some- 
thing wrong in the family’s financial 
planning. 

2. He doesn’t borrow from a lot of 
different places. Indiscriminate bor- 
rowing and installment buying can 
lead to utter confusion. One month’s 
illness or layoff can spell disaster when 
a man has a dozen creditors to satisfy. 
It's better to do your borrowing in one 


plac e 


§. He doesn’t put off saving until 
the day when he’s paid off all his 
debts. Hi 


his debts, even while he’s borrowing. 


saves even while he’s paying 


It never gets easy to start saving. but 
it’s easy to save when you've got the 
habit 

1. He doesn’t try to borrow too 
much or save too much. He always 
leaves himself a little room to breathe 
im When he borrows for a conven- 
ience, he keeps in mind the possibility 
that tomorrow he may have to bor- 
row for an emergency. When he saves, 
he doesn’t kid himself that he is going 
to give up all of life’s pleasures. He 
doesn’t save money today and draw it 
out tomorro, He tries to borrow and 
to save, in other words, at a pace he 


can maintain 


How the credit union helps 


Probably the chief reason why 
credit unions have grown so fast is 
that they make it easier for the aver 
age member to follow these rules. 

It’s true credit unions charge low 
rates on loans and pay well on savings, 
and that they provide insurance on 
loans and share accounts. These are 
important services 

But it’s still mor important to your 
savings program that your credit 
union is close at hand when you have 
a dollar or two to spare, and that 
your credit union is happy to accept 
a dollar payment into your share 
account. It doesn’t look down its nose 
at small savings 

It's important to your borrowing 
program that you can readjust your 
payments and refinance your loan 
when necessary 

Your credit union serves you on 
the theory that every dollar is im- 
portant. There are no preferred, cus- 
tomers. There are no preferred risks. 
It’s people that count, not dollars, 
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FROM THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Credit Unions—Democratically Controlled 


oe NE member—one vote” is a 

universal credit union rule. 
Credit unions are controlled by 
members and not by money. The 
time of annual meetings is at hand 
and all members must remember 
that the right to vote is also a re- 
sponsibility to vote. Members who 
do not attend the meetings of their 
credit unions and vote are not ful- 
filling their obligation to the credit 
union movement and philosophy. 


Who to vote for? 


The person who will do the best 
job, of course. Election to the 
board or a committee is not an 
honor to be bestowed upon the 
winner of a popularity contest. We 
need to ask ourselves, “Is this 
nominee qualified by experience, 
training and interest to be on this 
board or committee?” Are we 
keeping a balance of experience 
and new blood in our credit union 
officialdom? Are we expanding 
our field of leadership to permit 
new, younger leadership to de- 
velop? 


Proxies—not for credit unions 


Decision was made many years 
ago in the credit union movement 
that the use of proxies in credit 
union affairs was wrong. In a very 
few areas some proxy use still 
persists and last year one legisla- 
ture considered a law legalizing 
proxies and multiple votes for large 
share holders; the proposal was 
soundly defeated! “One member 
one vote” is the accepted rule—and 
the one vote is to. be cast by the 
member in person and present at 
the meeting. 

Basic reason behind the “no 
proxy” rule is that a person can 


vote intelligently only when present 
at the meeting, hearing the discus- 
sion and getting the latest available 
facts and knowing the nominees 
and having the information about 
them that is available only at the 
meeting. Proxy voting (by any 
name, but meaning that someone 
else can cast a member's vote) is 
voting without that information 
being in the hands of the voting 
member. 


“Unit rule’—*‘Instructed 
delegation” 


These devices still persist in 


some credit union gatherings—and 
are as objectionable as the proxy 
voting—and for the same reasons. 
The “unit rule” means that a dele- 
gation (from a credit union to a 
league meeting. for instance) must 
vote the way the majority of that 
delegation decides, thus silencing 
the minority. 

“Instructed delegation” means 
that the delegation (using the 
example above) does not vote at 
the league meeting as the mem- 
bers then see fit, but votes as in- 
structed by the credit union—and 
that means that the delegates 
selected aren't trusted to use their 
own judgment when all the facts of 
the situation are before them at 
the league meeting. 


Credit unions— 
democratically controlled 


Credit unions have got to be 
democratically controlled or they 
are not true credit unions. There 
is no place in a completely demo- 
cratically controlled organization 
such as a credit union for proxies, 
for unit rule or for instructed 
delegations. 


H. Vance Austin 
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The National Tax Equality Association 
must reveal its membership list, a federal court 
has ruled. The NTEA appealed the ruling, but 
the appeal has been denied. Word of this came 
during the quarterly meeting of the Credit Union 
National Association executive committee in 
Pittsburgh November 15. CUNA became of- 
ficially a party to the suit against the NTEA 
during the same week, over an objection of the 
NTEA. As things stand now, the so-called “tax- 
equality” lobby, which is charged with using 
smear tactics against credit unions and other 
cooperative organizations as part of a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade, now faces a repetition of an 
earlier debacle, when it lost heavily in member- 
ship after names were revealed during a Con- 
gressional investigation. 


February quarterly meetings of CUNA and 
its affiliates. CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 
and CUNA Supply Cooperative. will be held the 
first week in February, rather than the second. 
A Congressional breakfast and a Congressional 
dinner will be held during the week. Just prior 
to the meetings, the annual legislative conference 
will be held, and a limited-participation confer- 
ence will also be held on family financial coun- 
selling under the sponsorship of the CUNA educa- 
tion department. 


Auto-leasing will replace auto purchasine for 
many families, a CUNA committee was told in 
Pittsburgh. In ten years time one-third of all 
passenger cars will be leased, Dr. Robert Rennie 
predicted. Auto manufacturers welcome this 
trend, he said, as a way of lowering distribution 
costs and smoothing out production schedules. 


The elections in November have important 
implications for the credit union movement. Wil- 
liam O. Knight, Jr., president of CUNA, told the 
joint board meeting November 6. Many new 
faces in the legislative branches of government 
make it necessary for the credit union movement 
to tell its story to the newly elected representa- 
tives, he said. This can best be done on a home- 
town basis, he suggested. 


Knight also urged leagues to take action to 
improve examinations of credit unions. The 
loss of more than a million dollars through 
defaleation on the Noble County Credit Union 
in Indiana was due in part to poor examinations 
under the state banking department, he said. 
Where examinations are not adequate, Knight 
said leagues should endeavor to raise standards 
and go along with higher fees where necessary. 


Winners of the CUNA education department’s 
public speaking contest were announced during 
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the Pittsburgh meeting. They were James J. Dig- 
gins. assistant treasurer of the San Francisco 
Police Credit Union, and Raymond Cooper, pres- 
ident of the Erie (Pa.) Chapter of Credit Unions. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society asked the 
executive committee to investigate a new credit 
union insurance program recently announced 
by the Oregon Credit Union League, after the 
inter-relations committee announced that it be- 
lieved the executive committee should be given 
sole responsibility for enforcing the code adopted 
at the annual meeting of CUNA in 1957. Back- 
ground on the Oregon situation is this: the Ore- 
gon League, complaining that CUNA Mutual 
rates are too high, recently invited several com- 
peting companies to bid on insurance specifica- 
tions outlined by a special committee of the 
league. Lowest bidder was Occidental, a leading 
west coast company. The CUNA executive com- 
mittee has asked the Oregon League to take no 
further action until the subject can be fully dis- 
cussed with CUNA. The league has agreed. A 
similar request has been made to the Michigan 
League, which has also been exploring compet- 
itive insurance sources. CUNA Mutual points to 
the code, which says leagues should support 


CUNA and its affiliates. 


A film strip, “The Credit Committee and 
What It Does,” produced by the CUNA education 
department, was shown at the education commit- 
tee meeting and is now available for league and 
chapter meetings or any other use. Prints are sold 
at $39.75. 


\ meeting to explore methods of bringing 
credit union service to low-income groups 
has been scheduled by the CUNA organization 
department, it was announced in Pittsburgh. The 
meeting will be co-sponsored by the University of 
Wisconsin, and all leagues are invited to take 
part. 


The first eredit union bond for credit unions 
outside the United States-Canada area was an- 
nounced by the CUNA Insurance services during 
the quarterly meetings. At the request of the 
Jamaica League, CUNA has now worked out an 
arrangement for providing the form 23 blanket 
bond to affiliated credit unions in Jamaica at 
rates well under rates now charged by other 
companies in that area. This is a pilot project. the 
first attempt by CUNA to meet the bonding need 
in recently affiliated countries. 


The $2.000 limit on life savings insurance 
has been popular with the credit union movement, 
CUNA Mutual announced. Since the limit was 
raised from the old $1,000 level, 64 percent of 








credit unions insured with CUNA Mutual have 
switched to the higher limit. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society policyowner 
representatives held their second annual meet- 
ing in Madison in November. The Society’s two- 
way communications program filters information 
from CUNA Mutual down to policyowner credit 
unions through league and chapter programs. Of 
the forty-nine leagues which participate in the 
program forty-five sent representatives to the 
meeting and three non-participating leagues sent 
observers. Elected officers were Paul L. Higley 
of California, chairman; Joseph Bonner of On- 
tario. vice chairman: William J. Telzrow of Ohio, 
secretary, and Bill P. Williams of Illinois, 
serveant-at-arms. The CUNA Mutual board will 
be asked to invite two policyowner oflicers to 
CUNA Mutual quarterly board meetings. 


Work, anyone? Jobs looking for people and 
people looking for jobs in the credit union move- 
ment are now finding each other through a new 
CUNA service. Administered by CUNA person- 
nel department, this is a monthly listing of job 
openings and job applicants. Listings are con- 
fidential and free. 


Education for leagues. In ten meetings 
during 1959—five in spring and five in fall 
CUNA’s education department will hold three day 
educational sessions for league personnel. Set 
up on a geographic regional basis, the programs 
are developed in cooperation with the National 
Association of Managing Directors. 


From government to credit union. The British 
Honduras Credit Union League hired a govern- 
ment cooperative officer, Gustavo Mahler, as its 
first managing director effective November 1. 
Mahler also was a teacher and treasurer of St. 
Martin’s Credit Union at El Cayo. 


Money medicine. Credit union members in 
thirty-three states, plus Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, can now buy major medical in- 
surance through CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society. The policyowner will pay the first $100, 
$200, $300, $500 or $1000, depending on which 
poli y he chooses. The Society will pay everything 
above that to a maximum of $5000. 


Consumer credit in Canada developed a 
conflicting pattern late last fall. Rising balances 


were reported on cash personal loans and instal- 


ment credit held by companies licensed under 
the Small Loans Act. Falling balances were 
reported on sales finance company outstandings 
and on instalment sales. 


Banks responded 80 liberally to a national 
advertising campaign that the goal was raised 
from $500.000 to $650.000. The Foundation for 
Commercial Banks will advertise commercial bank 
services 


Hup, two, three, loan At Fort Benning, 
Georgia, military personnel get streamlined 


service on loans from a National Bank branch. 


These are single-payment loans with maximum 
sixty-day maturity. 


Joint tenancy. Planned in Oklahoma on 
recommendation of directors of the Oklahoma 
Credit Union League is purchase of land and 
construction of a building to house the League 
and central credit union. 


38,000 circulation. In both November and 
December, that was the figure for Impact, a pub- 
lication issued without charge in fifty-eight states, 
provinces, territories and foreign countries as 
part of CUNA’s Operation Impact. The four-page 
format includes editorial and art material suit- 
able for reproduction in credit union and league 
publications. 


Blood in Boston. One goal of the 1959 
CUNA and affiliates’ meeting will be wholesale 
cooperation in a blood donor program sponsored 
by the American Red Cross. National directors 
plus their guests in Boston, will be asked to donate 
one pint of blood while in Boston. The program 
is sponsored by CUNA’s executive committee. 


Exam with compliments. After CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society was examined recently 
by examiners from insurance departments in 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, the So- 
ciety got official notice accompanied by a com- 
pliment. Paul J. Rogan, Wisconsin insurance 
commissioner, said CUNA Mutual operations are 
“very favorable and I would like to congratulate 
you on your company’s excellent management.” 
The examination was for operations ending De- 
cember 31, 1957. The National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners requested the exam- 
ination. 


League manual. Going from the Minnesota 
League of Credit Unions to all credit unions in 
the state is a legal-information-technical manual. 


59th member. CUNA Supply Cooperative 
grew to fifty-nine members at the November 1958 
board meeting when membership was approved 
for the Jamaica Credit Union League. The board 
announced that supply depots have been started 


by credit union leagues in South Dakota, Arizona 
and Ohio. 


Savings and loans, stay home. That advice 
went to members of the U.S. Savings and Loan 
League from their executive vice-president, 
Norman Strunk of Chicago. He said, “I would 
hate to see our standings jeopardized by some 
ill-timed and long-shot moves to make us more 
like ordinary banking institutions.” There are 
6200 savings and loan associations in the U.S, 


History, come home. CUNA’s historical 
projects committee is gathering historical items 
to be included in the credit union library and 
museum for opening at Filene House in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, during the summer of 1960. 
Needed are letters or other memorabilia relating 
to the movement's early history and development. 
Credit unionists having such material should 
contact CUNA’s Staff Historian in Madison. 
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Last fall the West German government is- 
sued a postage stamp honoring the man 
who is generally considered the father of 
credit unions. 


the philosophy of 


RAIFFEISEN 


Credit unions are the religious man’s way 

of solving an economic problem, said Friedrich 
Wilhelm Raiffeisen. The man who is generally 
recognized as the father of credit unions died in 
Germany in 1888. He was particularly 

concerned with the credit needs of the agricultural 
people of Germany, who suffered severely at the 
hands of high-rate lenders during the 1840's. His 
writings are here translated into English for the 


first time. 


AY the realization that all im- 
provement must begin with our- 
selves inspire many of us in this 
new year, and may it become real 
through our deeds! For then, and only 
then, will it also be granted to us 
during the coming year to see a gen- 
eral improvement in the economic 
and public life of the people. 
we te ata 
Man enters and leaves this world 
naked. He is responsible to the Eternal 
Judge for all the spiritual and ma- 
terial possessions that were his. He 
will be asked how he used his pos- 
sessions in the service of the Lord— 
that is, how he has used them to care 
for his needy fellowmen. 


te % aoa 


What does self-help mean to the 
poor oppressed population now suf- 
fering the greatest privation? If some- 
one were in a deep hole and could 
not possibly escape from it, should we 
not lower a rope so he can work his 
way up? This is exactly the position 
of the helpless members of the credit 
unions. We must refer them resolute- 
ly to the principle of self-help. We 


make them no presents. The loans 


which are granted to them must be re- 
paid to the last penny, including in- 
terest the 
entire relationship of credit unions 
and credit 
each member of an opportunity to 


and expenses. However, 


union members assures 
achieve better living conditions by 
his own efforts. 
tt at he 
In this connection, we must keep 
this saying in mind: “The Lord helps 
those who help themselves.” Neither 
cooperatives nor God can help him 
who does not want to help himself. 
cca tt ae 
It is not too difficult to organize a 
credit union, since a need for credit 
unions exists almost everywhere and 
their usefulness is quite obvious. It 
is much more difficult to see that a 
credit union has and maintains the 
proper spirit from the very beginning, 
that it has competent leadership, and 
particularly that its business affairs 
are handled accurately. 
* ” a 
The individual members should be- 
come aware of the beautiful task of 
the credit union. The desire to work 
with their own resources toward be- 








coming thinking independent mem- 
hers of society should be aroused and 
firmly established. This is the most 
certain means of developing the re- 
sources of the population and land, 
and to bring about more favorable 
circumstances. However, this requires 
much money Money serves not only 
as the strongest tie between members, 
but also fulfills the primary purpose of 
credit unions. 


a ae 


Where shall we get the necessary 
money? This is the usual question 
asked after the founding of a credit 
union Anyone who has organized 
many such groups will, in reply, point 
his hand toward heaven and say: 

That's where it comes from.” In- 
deed, we have been able to obtain the 
necessary money everywhere, even if 
only very gradually, even in the most 
remote mountain areas, as long as de- 
pendable, competent and inspiring 
people have headed a credit union. 


tt 


After 1 credit 


formed, at first only a few persons 


union has heen 


understand its character and goals. 
The majority of the members under- 
stand little or nothing of these. This 
unde rstanding cannot be created by 
a short lecture. We must frequently 
use our influence for educational pur- 
poses, until the credit union is filled 
with the proper spirit. Even at best, 
this will take time 


members will 


The majority of 
go on living as usual, 


% 


Credit unions are not merely finan- 
cial institutions. They should also 
educate their members. Through lec- 
tures 


ind public discussions in the 


general membership meetings, the 
members should be shown how to im- 
prove their economic condition. But 
to accomplish this, all those should 
attend who have not some urgent 
reason tor their ibsence 


% > % 


In most credit unions, it becomes 
clear that a large part of the member- 
ship is satished with the advantages 
the organization offers them in the 
form ol Beyond that, these 


members neither attend meetings nor 


participate in other credit union ac- 
tivities. The special advantage mem- 
hers derive from an opportunity to 
discuss their common problems at 
credit union meetings should not be 
underestimated. These discussions 
promote insight and the courage to use 


greater care in handling 


personal 
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problems. They improve the members’ 
critical ability and increase their in- 
dependence in every respect. Con- 
sequently it is devoutly to be wished 
that as many members as possible 
should participate in these meetings. 
oa ad we 

Let us be seriously determined, as 
individuals and in partnership with 
our fellow-members, to make as much 
use as possible of our ability, knowl- 
edge and resources for the care of our 
fellow-men. This is our obligation. 
We should always be concerned about 
how we, in our inherent weakness, 
can live up to our obligations. If we 
take this to heart, if we take this old 
concern with us into the new year, 
we will face a happier future. 

a % at 

Moreover, let us be true Christians. 
Let us be just and honest and act 
according to Christian principles. 
Despondency is noi necessary; in fact, 
it is an evil. But honesty in all 
things—even in such things as milk 
and butter conscientiousness, a 
moral way of life: these are absolute- 
ly necessary. Ill-gotten gain never 
Deceit, even in trifles, is 
still deceit. Christian thinking, fur- 
itself through 
charity and good deeds. It excludes 


thrives. 


thermore, expresses 
all hate and envy, malicious joy and 
selfish obstinacy. The Christian loves 
his fellow-man. He does not wish him 
harm. And he helps the poor and 


needy. = «6 @ 


As for our worldly affairs, our life 
and work will have been largely futile. 
However, we now face the eternal 
tribunal of God in order to answer 
for the use of our intellectual gifts 
and worldly possessions. We already 
know the nature of this reckoning. 
Our Lord and Saviour, the Eternal 
Judge, will ask us this question: 
“Have you given meat to the hungry, 
have you given drink to the thirsty, 
have you visited the sick and the 
prisoners?” “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” These words of our Saviour 
form the basis of credit unions and 
their entire organization. Many among 
you will think, “But we have heard 
that often enough now.” Often, yes, 
but not often enough. 
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He who can work for the Lord 
with fervent sincere faith demands 
no gratitude. He is deterred from 


working for the “\cast” neither by 


ingratitude nor by any other obstacles. 
He never grows weary in the realiza- 
tion that he is working for Him to 
whom he owes everything, that he 
always remains far behind in his 
payments on this debt, and that the 
consequences of these labors extend 
into eternity. 
* * * 

Often we hear this objection to 
such demands: “It is impossible to 
work with the people. They are too 
complacent, too indifferent, too sus- 
picious.” Such statements are down- 
right vicious. Everybody is useful 
for something, provided be is ap- 
proached patiently and in the right 
way. 

+ at ca 

There is a general tendency to for- 
get that laws alone cannot help, and 
that various abuses, especially usury, 
are not the cause but the result of 
the decline in the people’s condition, 
and that improvement must be 
brought about mainly by the people 
themselves, following the proverb, 
“The Lord helps those who help 
themselves.” Translated, this means— 
“Be thrifty and industrious, apply all 
your physical and mental resources 
to the full, adjust your expenses ac- 
cording to your assured income and 
do not incur needless debts. More- 
over, heed God’s commandments, and 
with their aid you will certainly 
establish the wellbeing of your 
family.” 

ot * wt 

The good Lord does not let the 
Christian duty be bought off by finan- 
cial contributions, no matter how 
large. We must be effective by setting 
a living example. The Christian faith 
must regain its influence, and Chris- 
tianity “must regain its respect. There 
is only one-way to do this—to demon- 
strate sincere Christian faith through 
charity. Credit unions are an excel- 
lent and proven means toward this 


end, thanks to their structure. 
& oe 2 


It is often maintained these days 
that because of the trend of the times, 
there will eventually be only million- 
aires and beggars. But if we with our 
credit unions see to it that what re- 
mains of the middle class is preserved, 
and that it is increased and strength- 
ened by raising up members of the 
impoverished class, then we will in- 
directly be helping those who would 
otherwise suffer privation. Then the 
hungry will be fed, the thirsty 
given drink. 
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SHOPPING FOR CREDIT 


Take a trip around Joplin, Missouri, 


and see what they’re charging for credit 


these days. Or make the same kind of 


shopping trip in your own home town. 


OW good is the advice you get 

from your credit union about in- 
stallment credit? Is it profitable to 
shop around for credit, in the same 
way that you shop for bargain prices 
on goods and services? Does the 
buyer pay too much for finance 
charges when dealing with a bank or 
a reputable merchant? How much is 


“too much” ? 


Come along on a shop- 
ping tour and see if you can find the 
answers. 

The place is Joplin, Missouri—a 
typical mid-America city of 40,000 
population, with a thriving industrial 


economy reinforced by a sizeable 


*farm-trade area; a growing tourist 


trade; and, still important, the lead 
and zinc mining output that gave 
birth to the community 

Your guide for the trip is Carl 
Curry, assistant treasurer and man- 
ager of Vickers Joplin Employees 
Federal Credit Union. The credit 
union has 1100 members and a quar- 
ter-million of assets. 

The items on your shopping list 
might be found on the want-list of 
any average family. The places of 
business you will ‘visit are reputable 
firms. The finance charges quoted 
are “normal and proper”. The prices 
and terms are the actual quotes. 

First stop on your tour is the local 


Cari Curry, credit union manager, finds only 
bank rates in Joplin are competitive with 


credit union rates. 


Sears store, located in a spanking new 
shopping district a few blocks east of 
Main Street. An eight-inch table saw 
is advertised for only $116.16. “Con- 
venient” credit terms of $10.00 down: 
$10.00 per month are advertised. The 
clerk is asked to summarize the time 
payment purchase plan. Here is the 
offer. 
$116.16 Cash price 
11.22 Carrying charge (no 
rate quoted) 
2.32 Sales tax 


.70 Total 
2.32 Down payment plus 


sales tax 


$117.38 Balance @ $10.00 per 
month 

Sounds reasonable enough, but 
subtract the $10.00 down payment 
and the loan is $106.16; the carrying 
charge of $11.22, if figured against 
the principal loan balance, amounts 
to 10 percent plus in simple interest. 
But this loan will be reduced monthly. 
so the average amount of the loan fo 
the full year will only be $53.08. Now 
$53.08 /$11.22 figures to be 21.7 per 
cent true interest. 

Now just a quick trip to the credit 
union and you find that, at the regu 
lar |] percent per month rate, the 
$106.16 loan repaid in 12 monthly 
installments will cost only $6.90—a 
saving of $4.32. In addition, the 
credit union loan will have built-in 
loan protection insurance to take care 
of your account in the event of death 
or disability. Keep this transaction 
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Joplin is @ town of 40,000, with in- 
ndustry, mining and farm- 


ng. 


The retailers and lenders you visit in 
this shopping tour are all reputable 


sinessmen, none of whom try to 





Jown the buyer's throat. 


nn a ther method of financing 

ian hecked out later 

Item nur r two on your shopping 
list ji refrigerator This in- 
volve trip back across town to 
Joplin Home Incorporated 
whe ill major appliances are adver 
tised at bargain prices. Here is a 
fine atu n a refrigerator. only 
S2U5.00 plu trade-in The “easy , 


credit terms are summed up, “$10.86 


per month for 36 months’. Not bad 
it first lance but . 6 $10.86 
— 0) 96 whic h works out to be a cost 


of $95.96 for a $295.00 loan. Too 
much ? 

Figure the average Joan for the full 
period to be $147.50, apply the same 


proce dure used before: 


$147.50/$95.96 


vou get 21.6 per cent substantially 
the same 
the purchase of the saw 
How does the 
pare? Well, at 1 percent per month 


on the 


interest rate that was oflered 
credit union com- 


unpaid balance, the cost for 


1 $295.00 loan is $54.58 if repaid in 
0 equi il installments. The buye will 
ive S41.38 on this one. Again take 

to cor deration the loan protection 









and 


small loans from consumer finance com- 


Rates run highest on used cars 


panies 





But they are higher almost everywhere 
than at the credit union, and only the 
credit un 


on provides life insurance on 


ans at no extra cost 





insurance which goes with the credit 
union loan, at no extra cost. 

But maybe there is a better way to 
finance these purchases. What about 
the personal finance companies that 
do such a large business in small 
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loans The Household Finance Cor- 
poration has an office in the heart of 
the business district. This is a re- 
spected firm in the field of consumer 
What can they offer? The 
price of the two items you are plan- 
ning to buy comes to $411.00. You 
want your monthly payments to run 
between $20.00 and $25.00. Okay... 

You ask for a loan of $400.00. You 
are told this would require 24 month- 
ly payments of $21.67 each. How 


credit. 


does this compare with the other 
transactions that have been under 
consideration? For one thing, bor- 
rowers life insurance is available at 
a cost of 45 cents per $100.00 per 
year, or $3.60. It should be noted 
that this is straight life coverage. The 
insurance will not cover you in the 
event of permanent total disability. 
a $21.67 $520.08 .. 

subtract the amount of the loan, 
$400.00, and here is a finance charge 
of $120.08 . . . $123.68 if insurance 
is to be included. Is this the way to 
do it? 





































Here is the same deal at the credit 
union. The interest charge for 
$400.00 for 24 months will be $50.00, 
if the loan is repaid in monthly in- 
stallments. Loan protection insurance 
is included at no added cost, and this 
insurance, written by CUNA Mutual, 
a company operated by and for the 
credit union movement, will pay off 
in case of death or disability. Sub- 
tract $50.00 from $123.68 and here 
is $73.68 that you will save if your 
loan is obtained at the credit union. 


What about other lines 
of merchandise? 


Perhaps finance charges are more 
reasonable when it comes to the pur- 
chase of clothing and general house- 
hold items. About the most convenient 
way to buy this type of merchan- 
dise is to be able to walk into a 
first-class department store like New- 
mans, pick out the best values in 
sight, utter the magic phrase, “Charge 
it,” then just once a month mail a 
check. 

How much does this “convenience” 
cost? It operates on what is called 
the “Roto Plan”. According to the 
ads, once the account is established, 
no down payment is required for any 


purchase. So long as the total bal- 




















ance of the account does not exceed 
a certain amount, the monthly pay- 
ments will remain the same. For 
example, the store credit department 
says that, “If the account doesn’t go 
over $100.00 total, the monthly pay- 
ment will be $10.00.” The finance 
charge is simplicity itself—‘‘144 per- 
cent on the unpaid balance each 
month.” 

The comparison with credit union 
charges here is also simple. The 
maximum amount that the 
union may charge is 1 percent per 
month. This means that for every 
$3.00 in interest paid under the Roto 
Plan, the borrower may save $1.00 


credit 


at the credit union because of the 
lower rate. The Roto Plan balance is 
not covered by borrowers insurance. 


How about the family car? 


The family car is usually the larg- 
est dollar investment that the family 
will make, aside from real estate. 
Naturally, you will give this particu- 
lar purchase more thought, because 
of its relative importance to the total 
picture of the family budget. 

The economics of whether to go for 
a new car or to be satisfied with a 
late-model used one, is debatable and 
depends on a number of individual 


factors. Such as, your need, the size 
of your income, the trade-in allow- 
ance offered and comparative prices 
depending on market conditions. In 
order to get the whole picture, your 
shopping trip covers the proposed 
purchase of both a new and a used 
car. 

“High Dollar Joe”, “King Of The 
Used Car Dealers”, “We Wheel and 
Deal”, “Low Bank Rate Of Interest” 

so the ads proclaim. This, the 
largest used car lot in the area, offers 
very attractive prices on a wide selec- 
tion of cars. A 1957 Ford priced at 
$900 plus trade-in, appears to be a 
good buy. 

Needless to say, it is almost neces- 
sary to agree to trade before the 
payments will be figured in detail. 
Finally, you ask the salesman what 
the payments will run for: this bal- 
ance. The answer: $46.00 per month 
for 24 months. What is the interest 
rate? The salesman says, “only 8 
He is asked if the com- 


pany finances the balance, or is the 


per cent.” 


note to be sold to another finance 
company? It seems that the dealer 
sells all his notes to any one of three 
other agencies. On the face of what 
has been offered, the finance charge 
will be $144.00, added to the prin- 
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cipal balance. Automobile insurance 
coverages may be purchased as a part 
of the package, however the buyer 
has the choice of going elsewhere for 
insurance. Borrowers life insurance 
is also available at added cost. 

After further investigation, the 
credit union seems the best place to 
go to finance this car trade, for sev- 
eral reasons. 

First and foremost, is the fact that 
the $900.00 can be borrowed for the 
same 24 installments at a cost of 
$112.50 for a saving of . . . well you 
figure it: $144.00 minus $112.50. 
Another advantage is the fact that the 
note will stay at the credit union, 
dealing with 
co-workers. You can 


where you will be 
friends and 
reasonably expect complete under- 
standing if a period of financial dis- 
tress occurs during the repayment 
period. And again, the loan will be 
paid by CUNA Mutual Insurance in 
case of death or disability. Not to be 
overlooked is the fact that at the 
credit union you can be sure that the 
entire transaction is held in strict 
{ onfidence. 

get the “new car 


Who g 


fever” when the new 


doesn’t 
models come 


out? Especially in the first showing 


oh 
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How to figure the cost 


Carl Curry’s method of figuring in- 
terest rates is about the simplest you 
can use, but it’s not so simple when 
you try to apply it to a period like 17 
months. 

For general use, the simplest for- 
mula available is this: 


2 ye 
m (n plus 1) 


I is the true interest rate you are 
looking for, y is the number of pay- 
ments in a year, ¢ is the total cost of 


the loan (total amount to be paid back 
minus total credit extended), m is the 
money actually received. n is the 
number of payments you will make. 

In other words, if you borrow $120 
for 18 months to be repaid monthly 
with total charges of $8.45, the for- 
mula looks like this: 


" 2 times 12 times $8.45 
~~ $120 times (18 minus 1) 


The answer in this case is 9.94 
percent. 


of a new style-cycle, that is part and 
pare el of automobile designing. After 
a dismal year in the marketplace, the 
auto stylists have gone all-out to 
stimulate the desire of the buying 
public. The '59 models seem to have 
everything—except pushbutton, auto- 
matic wherewithal for the payments. 
What is the best method of financing 
the new car? 

In this case start with the dealer. 
McCallister Ford, the local authorized 
agency, offers a four-door in a me- 
dium priced series for $1850.00 with 

The new buggy 
has $240.40 worth of extras. The 
payment schedule, if financed by the 
dealer, will be 


a fair 1953 trade-in 


55 payments of $64.00 
and 1 payment of $53.00. This is 
$2,293.00 to repay the original loan 
of $1,850.00 Too much? The in- 
terest rate is 12.8 percent with ao 
insurance included 

‘When you get ready to buy that 
new car, see the folks at the “friendl 
first”. This is the ad of the personal 
loan departme nt of the First National 
Bank. A banker 


once said \ bank loan is made on 


hinking it through 


the basis of 5 percent car and 95 per- 
cent man.” The First National offers 
to finance the new Ford at its most 
economical rate, 5 percent add-on. 
This is figured $1,850 05 * 3. a 
total interest charge of $277.50 or 
$2.127.50 to repay for the loan. In 
true interest, it is roughly 10 percent. 
Borrowers life insurance may be in- 
cluded at an additional cost of 1 per- 
cent per year or $55.50. 


Back to the credit union to com- 
pare rates. At the maximum rate of 
1 percent per month, the interest will 
amount to $342.25, including loan 
protection insurance without a penny 
of added cost. 

The arithmetic here says: bank 
rates and credit union rates are very 
close on new cars. You should con- 
sider insurance, convenience and 
other factors. 

So much for the shopping trip. 
What answers have been turned up? 
Here are a few conclusions that seem 
fairly obvious, also some sidelights to 
explain the various charges. 
“high-rate” 
lenders, only fair dealing, first-rate 
firms were visited. Not one of the sell- 


Far from selecting 


ers encouraged buving on credit. as 
opposed to cash on the line. 

It is evident that quoted interest 
rates can be confusing, if not mis- 
leading. For this reason, emphasis has 
been placed on the dollar cost of 
credit, which is, after all, the im- 
portant question. Quoted level pay- 
ments also tend to mask the full cost 
of financing. Why is it that these 
methods of pricing are so widely 
used ? 

Business houses of the types illus- 
trated are not trying to “gyp” the 
buyer. The reason for higher finance 
charges through a commercial lending 
agency is simply that 
higher cost of doing 


they have a 
isiness because 
of the nature of their operation. Be- 
cause the credit union usually oper- 
ates with the help of unpaid volun- 


teers, and because it is a non-profit 
organization, it naturally follows that 
it can lend at a cheaper rate than the 
business which must pay salaries to 
everyone involved in making, proces- 
sing and collecting the loan and at the 
same time return a profit large 
enough to attract investors so that the 
money will be available to loan. 

Do most merchandising outlets 
favor high finance charges? By and 
large, the answer is a resounding no. 
Here are the words of Frank Fogg, 
owner-operator of the Joplin Type- 
writer Company: “If my customers 
did not have to pay so much in credit 
charges, they would have more money 
to spend for merchandise.” Incident- 
ally, his proposition on a portable 
typewriter was $9.43 per month for 
18 months for a cash list price of 
$143.26. including all taxes. 

. .. The real question is: “Can the 
buyer afford not to shop for credit?” 
The obvious answer to the query, 
“How much is too much?” would be 
the sum total of anything over the 
lowest available cost. Do commercial 
lenders really charge too much? Only 
if no credit union is handy. This does 
not necessarily mean that the buyer 
should “automatically” go to the 
credit union. It is entirely possible 
that cheaper rates may be found by 
looking around. If so, fine—the buyer 
will save money. On the other hand if 
the credit union does consistently offer 
substantial savings on _ installment 
credit, it means that it is serving its 
members as only a credit union can. 
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“Didn't you used to 
live at 305 West Mal- 
abar?" 


IF YOU WANT TO SEE TROUBLE, § K i Py 


Ever been asked to identify a dead body? This is just 


one of the tricks that may be used on you if you 


invite the attention of the hard-bittcn skip tracers. 


F YOU'RE playing hide-and-seek 

with the bill collectors, stop! 

Because once they get mad and 
don’t want to play any more, they'll 
call on their professional big broth- 
ers—the skip tracers—and you'll be 
dead. 

We can’t say that skip tracers 
always get their man. But we can 
predict that the man in the second 
rocket to the moon will be a skip 
tracer, going up to collect bills from 
the guy in the first rocket. 

The skip tracer gets into the game 
after the jewelry store or the cloth- 
ing store or the revolving credit plan 
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store loses contact with you. They 
don’t hear from you any more; your 
payments. stop, and they 
you've skipped town or moved with- 


assume 


out leaving a forwarding address. 
To the skip tracer, this is just like 
hollering, “I double dare you. Come 
and get me.” 

As he starts his search, the skip 
tracer may be guided by a new book 
called, ““The Master Skip Tracer—A 
Manual on How to Locate Missing 
People,” which outlines some tech- 
niques that even veteran skip tracers 
consider super-artful. 

Sample these: 


1. He'll call, fictitious 
name or fake company name, pre- 
tending to be making a survey. He'll 
ask some irrelevant questions and 
carefully 


using a 


insert the real questions 
about where you work and where 
you live. 

2. The skip tracer will either dis- 
guise his voice as a woman’s or hire 
some woman to call for him. The 
“woman,” real or fake, may say 
something like “Mrs. Skip, I under- 
stand your husband is on relief,” 
and Mrs. Skip will retort indignantly, 
“I should say not. He works for Curds 


and Whey transfer.” 
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3. He may call saying he is with 
a radio or television show which 
lines up contestants in advance by 
telephone. He'll ask for background 
information. 

4. If you have been a hospital 
patient recently, the tracer may call 
the hospital records room to get your 
address and where you work. 

5. You may get a picture postcard 
from some nearby tourist spot say- 
ing “I’m passing through for a couple 
of days. Call me at -- 

Signed, Bill.” 

6. A plain postcard may ask you 
to call a certain number. The answer 
you get will be a recorded message, 
asking you to leave your name, phone 
number, address and place of em- 
ployment. Or the answer you get may 
be a fake recording. The tracer may 
muffle his voice to make it sound 
like a record, then write down the 
_ needed information while you talk 
glibly on. 

7. Using the name of a fictitious 
loan company or department store, 
the tracer may call to “verify” in- 
formation. He'll make up some items, 
hoping you'll correct him. 

8. If he doesn’t know your phone 
number, the tracer may call friends 
or relatives saying he is from the 
unclaimed deposits section of a bank. 
“Sam Skip has left some money on 
deposit with us and we need to locate 
him,” he will say. 

9. The tracer will stage a phone 
call from an express company, say- 
ing a package has arrived but the 
address on the mailing label has 
been torn off 

10. He may call and pretend that 
there has been an auto accident in- 
volving your car and his. He hopes 
you will say, “It couldn’t have been 
my car. | had it parked at work at 
123 Shady Lane.” 

Ll. He may call a friend of yours 
saying that he is the clerk at the city 
morgue. “We have an unidentified 
body here which has some papers 
with Sam Skip’s name on them. 
We know this isn’t Mr. Skip, and 
we thought you might be able to help 
us locate him so he can come identify 
the body.” 

12. A fictitious catering firm may 
call confirming your order to deliver 
fifty chairs and a four-course dinner 
for one 


hundred people’ at your 


house. The tracer expects you to 
stammer back, “You've got the wrong 
number. This is Sam Skip at 123 
Shady Lane.” 
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13. He may call local utility com- 
panies asking for forwarding ad- 
dresses. He may even tell the com- 
pany that he thinks the utility records 
on Sam Skip are not up to date. He'll 
feed them some phony material and 
expect them to answer back with 
their facts. 

Any or all of these techniques may 
be illegal in some states, readers of 
the skip-tracing material are cau- 
tioned. Anyhow, these are the ad- 
vanced methods to be used only by 
the experienced skip tracer only after 
he has tried all other means (includ- 
ing a few honest ones) to locate 


Sam Skip. 


First, the sincere way 


When the skip tracer gets your 
account, the first thing he does is 
get all the information that the bank 
or the clothing store or the collec- 
tion agency has on you. He takes all 
your credit references, checks all 
personal references that you ever 
gave. “Frankly,” says the author, 
one Edwin G. Axel, “the first ap- 
proach is the honest and direct one. 
When asking questions of neighbors, 
landlords, employers and relatives of 
the skip, you may openly state your 
business. . . . People in general are 
law-abiding and honest. . . . The 
average citizen usually has within 
him a secret desire to play Dick 
Tracy, if only on a small scale.” 

Axel makes it a point to remember 
the names of anybody who gives him 
information on a skip. He keeps 
their names in a card file. These are 
his “old ladies” who, because they 
talked once, may talk again. 

If the honest, cards-on-the-table 
approach doesn’t locate Sam Skip, 
then the skip tracer goes in hiding. 
He will hide behind an unlisted phone 
number, an assumed name, a post 
office box number, a fictitious com- 
pany name and literally hide behind 
fake uniforms. Since Axel devotes 
only two pages in his one-hundred- 
page book to “honest” methods of 
skip tracing, he leaves the impression 
that honest skip tracers die broke. 

There are two kinds of skips, ac- 
cording to Axel. First is the dead- 
beat, the bum, the guy who doesn’t 
intend to pay his bills. He lives out 
of a suitcase, poaches off neighbors 
and friends, never puts down roots, 
probably family and 
constantly buys things on credit. 

Another kind of skip is the unin- 
tentional one, the guy who just for- 


neglects his 


gets to leave forwarding addresses 
or to stay in touch with his creditors. 
Then there’s the unintentional skip 
under pressure, the guy with big 
medical bills or some bad streak like 
layoffs. He skips because this looks 
like the easy way out temporarily. 
He may intend to pay his bills even- 
tually. 

But the skip tracer is not advised 
to be discriminating. He will press 
the neighborhood children for an- 
swers, or even contact your church. 
“Don’t overlook churches,” he in- 
tones. “They have close family con- 
tacts, and can be helpful.” 

Even if you change your name, 
you won't be far ahead. Axel says 
that six out of ten who change their 
names when they skip retain their 
first name; two out of ten drop the 
first name and go by the second; 15 
to 20 percent adopt their mother’s 
maiden name; many select a new last 
name with the same initial as their 
real name. 

Successful skip tracing depends on 
delicate timing. If the tracer knows 
your phone number and wants to 
talk to you directly, he will call at 
seven o'clock in the morning. Then, 
if somebody else answers, it will be 
hard to cover up by saying, “He’s out 
now.” 

Housewives should be called on 
rainy afternoons, Axel says, and 
businessmen should be called as soon 
after nine in the morning as possible. 


Skips are people 


The good tracer looks for his 
quarry in the obvious places because. 
Axel reminds, “Remember that a 
skip’s daily life, his basic needs, are 
very similar to your own. He needs 
food, he sends his children to church 
and school, he gets his hair cut, his 
wife makes the usual household pur- 
chases. . . . ” Anybody who knows 
Sam Skip is a potential source of in- 
formation for the tracer. 

“The average citizen is unaware of 
the vast number of official records 
that are available for public perusal,” 
says Axel. He mentions driver and 
car registrations, marriage licenses. 
birth certificates, school registrations, 
dog licenses, firearms licenses, court 
records and corporation registrations. 

Skip tracing is, to start with, a 
job of using ready reference material 
and common information pieces. 
Most valuable in Axel’s opinion are 
the plain old telephone directory, the 
fancier criss-cross telephone direc- 
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tory which lists telephone subscribers 
by addresses, and the city directory 
which lists citizens by addresses and 
also shows names of every member 
of the family and places of employ- 
ment. 

Maps, atlases, city guidebooks, 
long distance telephone directories 
and old telephone books are other 
basic reference books in the skip 
tracer’s library. 

The telephone is the favorite in- 
strument in the skip tracer’s trade. 
With it, at little expense, he can 
search a neighborhood, a business, a 
church or a school looking for leads 
to Sam Skip. Almost any sort of de- 
ception is easy to pull over the tele- 
phone. 

Telegrams are more expensive, but 
they’re more urgent. One twist on 
telegrams advocated by Axel is a 
telegraphic money order for ten cents. 
Sam Skip would have a hard time 
refusing this if he thought there was 
some money in it for him. Once it’s 
delivered, the tracer knows where he 
can locate his man. 


All in a day’s mail 


If telephone calls and telegrams 
don’t flush the skip, Axel advises that 
mail be used next. This isn’t a last 
resort by any means, but it’s a field 
for caution because federal regula- 
tions come ‘into play here. It is 
through the mails that the wildest 
skip tracers have had their come-up- 
pances. Axel says, “If you do not 
make yourself completely familiar 


with the rules, you may be violating 


a postal regulation when you try 
something out of the ordinary. You 
would then be guilty of a Federal of- 
fense.”” 

One postal inspector told The 
Credit Union Bridge that he frequently 
receives complaints from persons who 
have received misleading mail. “Some 
of these are obviously illegal,” he 
said, “and almost all of them are cer- 
tainly unethical.” 

Axel says that mailing may be 
either frank and aboveboard or dis- 
guised. He adds, though, “Because 
you have no way of judging the re- 
cipient of your letter, I suggest mask- 
ing your true purpose until you 
know you have a real and sympa- 
thetic informer.” 

Axel’s suggested letter forms are 
simple. There are sixteen of them: 

l. The letter to each known previ- 
ous address, advising you that the 
sender has something for you. 
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Henry Claywell, center, won an award from the CUNA organization committee for 
the best story about an interesting experience in organizing a credit union. H. E. 
McArthur, left, chairman of the committee, makes the award. H. Vance Austin, 
managing director cf CUNA, congratulates Claywell, manager of the Hillsborough 
County Teachers Credit Union of Tampa, Florida. 


2. The “page 2” letter, supposedly 
starting on a second page with a lost 
first page containing some deathless 
information. 

3. A follow-up letter in ten days or 
two weeks if no answer is received 
to form one or form two. 

4. If there is still no answer, form 
one under registered mail with in- 
structions 


“ 


deliver to addressee only.” 

5. Letters to relatives or friends, 
written in longhand and saying he 
hasn’t se¢én Sam Skip in ages and 
would like to contact him. 

6. A different letter to friends and 
relatives, typewritten and more for- 
mal. 

7. Letter to all former employers 
including Skip’s badge or clock num- 
ber and asking for current address. 

8. A letter to all occupants of for- 
mer addresses of Sam Skip, asking 
them for forwarding addresses. 

9. Letters to friends, former em- 
ployers, union, lodge, etc., written on 
an attorney’s letterhead. 

10. Letter to rural route mail car- 
rier asking if he could deliver a 
package to Sam Skip. 

11. Empty envelopes sent by reg- 
istered or certified mail; if not re- 
turned, they prove the skip’s location. 

12. Postcard with the unlisted 
phone number and a message saying 
“Urgent. Phone me today.” 

13. Printed postcard in rather stern 
language asking Sam Skip to call a 
“Bureau of Identification.” 

14. Postcard with social security 
number implying that the sender has 
some social security connection. 


15. Dummy postcard sent to Sam 
Skip supposedly by a distant firm ask- 
ing address, occupation, bank ac- 
count and references. 

16. Another dummy postcard sent 
to relatives and friends asking for 
“references” on Sam Skip. 

Concluding his section on mail 
tracing forms, Axel says, “There are 
also many tracing forms on the mar- 
ket which are more complicated. 
These invariably rely on a clever 
gimmick to lure the skip out of hid- 
ing, and therefore bring a higher 
percentage of locates.” Axel says he 
has selected several which bring 
“amazing results,” and for no charge 
he will give further information to 
anyone who writes to him. 

Skip tracers have frequent brushes 
with the law, particularly when they 
use the mails ( Bridge, October 1957). 
Even the most ethical skip tracer re- 
lies on subterfuge occasionally. In his 
business, he matches his wits against 
the wits of a person who has disap- 
peared. 

The borrower who is careless about 
paying bills, who ignores collection 
letters and who fails to notify his 
creditors when he moves is asking for 
trouble. The skip tracer has the law 
on his side as long as he doesn’t vio- 
late it himself. 

So the advice here is to leave hide- 
and-seek to the children, to pay your 
bills promptly, borrow from your 
credit union to satisfy the overbearing 
creditors and and don’t try to skip. 
You can avoid a miserable cloak-and- 
dagger existence. 
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These old menus from New 


York 1880- 
1890 period show how prices 


restaurants in the 


rise over the years. 


Is the cost of living going up for- 
ever? Is inflation inevitable? Is it 
worth while to save? 

The papers have been full of infla- 
tion talk for a year or more. Prices 
have been rising steadily for five 
years. The prophets are saying that 
prices will go on rising about 2 per- 
cent per year for years to come. No- 
body sees any end te it. 

At the end of twenty years, they 
say, a dollar will be worth 74 cents. 
A bag of groceries you could buy for 
$7.40 today will cost you $10 then. 
Your rent, if you’re a renter, will be 
up: if it’s $80 today, it will be $108 
for the same space. These are just 
rough examples—prices don’t all rise 
at the same rate. But on an average, 
that’s the picture. 

If you're retiring today on a $200- 
a-month pension, that pension will 
look smaller and smaller as the years 
go on. 

But if you’re worxing for the next 
twenty years, then inflation will affect 
you differently. For people who are 
working, inflation means not only 
rising costs but also rising income. It 
isn’t the same for a school teacher as 
it is for a machine operator, but 
everybody shares in it to some extent. 





How your 
savings 


grow 


if you save $2 
You will have monthly 
at the end of 
5 years $129.56 
10 years 279.91 
15 years 454.4) 


20 years 656.91 


This table assumes divi 





amounts from this table, 


a month for ten years, take the $2 a mont 


$5 $10 $25 
monthly monthly monthly 


at a 3 percent dividend rate 
$323.89 
699.78 


$647.78 $1619.46 


1399.56 3498.90 
1136.01 2272.03 


1642.28 3284 56 


5680.07 
8211.41 


dends ave paid ser 
For example, if 


monthly 


$132.93 


amnually. You can easily work out the rate of growth of other 
4 want to estimate bow much you would have if you saved $18 
total and multiply it by nine. 


$2 $5 $10 
monthly monthly 


at a 4 percent dividend rate 
$332.32 $664.65 
737.43 1474.85 
1231.24 
1833.20 


$25 
monthly 


$1661.62 
3687.13 
6156.21 
9166.00 


294.97 
492.50 
733.28 


2462.48 
3666.40 
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-YOU SAVE 


Saving for a rainy day is not a 
hopeless proposition, however. In case 
you have got the idea that rising 
prices make it useless to save, take a 
look at the figures. A credit union that 
pays a 3 percent dividend is giving its 
members a little edge on rising prices. 
Each year you gain a little. 

If you put $100 in the credit union 
today, in twenty years the 3 percent 
dividend will build it up to $181. 
Rising prices will cut the purchasing 
power of this amount to $133 in to- 
day’s money, but you will still be 
ahead. In other words, there’s a dif- 
creeping inflation 
and runaway inflation. Runaway in- 


ference between 
flation destroys savings, but creeping 
inflation doesn’t do so much damage. 
It isn’t good, but it’s not something to 
get panicky about. 

Three important questions 

There are three questions every- 
body has to decide for himself: 

How much should I try to save? 

When should I start? 

Where should I do it? 

How much and when have to be 
considered almost as one question. 
Some people can save easily from the 
beginning of their working days, 





IN TWENTY YEARS, RISING 
PRICES WILL KNOCK 36¢ OFF THE 
VALVE OF THE DOLLAR ACCORDING 
TO ECONOMISTS’ PRESENT 
ESTIMATES! 
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grow just a little faster in your share 


account than the cost of living rises. 


The younger you are 
when you start saving, 
the better jump you get 
on inflation. 


some can save very little until their 
children become self-supporting. Your 
peak income may come while you are 
in your forties, it may not come until 
fifteen or twenty years later. Your 
children may have been born when 
you were young—or they may still be 
in their teens when you are approach- 
ing sixty. Illnesses and unemployment 
periods hit nearly everybody, either 
directly or through some member of 
the family. 

There are good reasons why you 
should start saving as early as pos- 
sible. Dividends are one of these good 
reasons. If you put $1,000 in your 
credit union today, it would amount 
to $1,814 at the end of 20 years. If 
you put $1,000 in your credit union 
in equal monthly payments over 20 
years. at the end of that time you 
would have $1369.66. The difference, 
nearly $450, is dividend growth. 

Hence if you choose between start- 
ing to save early and starting to save 
late, you should keep in mind that you 
have to make more than double the 
effort if you allow yourself only half 
the time. You may think it will be 
easier to save ten dollars a few years 
from now than it is to save five dol- 
lars now, and you may be right. But 





BUT, EVERY DOLLAR YOU 
PUT INTHE CREDIT UNION 
TODAY, WILL BE WORTH $1.81 
AT THE END OF TWENTY 
YEARS IF YOUR CREDIT UNION 
PAYS A 3% DIVIDEND! 


you could be wrong. Many a credit 
union member in his fifties looks back 
regretfully and says, “I wish I had 
saved just a few bucks a month in 
those days. 1 never would have missed 
it.” 

How much should you save? To 
many, this sounds like a silly ques- 
tion. For people in the middle income 
range, from $3500 to $6,000 a year, 
the question is more likely to be, how 
much can I squeeze out of this 
budget? People used to say you 
should save 10 percent of your in- 
come, but few do it outside the ranks 
of the self-employed. There are also 
people who believe in tithing. Both 
these practices run against a stonewall 
in the typical modern family budget, 
which looks something like this after 
taxes have been paid: 


Housing 

Car 

Food 

Medical 
Clothing 
Recreation 
Miscellaneous 


19 percent 


This leaves 6 percent of disposable 





IN OTHER WORDs... 


YOU CAN BEAT INFLATION IF 


You SAVE RFSULARLY/ 














income for saving and everything else. 
should always 
keep it in mind that time is working 


Nevertheless, you 


against you when you are not saving. 
If you aim, for example, at having 
$10,000 saved by age 65, the later you 
start, the rougher it gets. If you start 
at 30, you will have to save $14 a 
month. But if you don’t start till 50, 
you will have to save $45 a month. 
Here are the figures for various ages, 
} percent dividend. 

In order to save $10,000 by age 65, 
here’s what you have to save each 


based on a steady 


month, starting at various age levels: 
Monthly 
saving 
$14 
18 
23 
3] 
15 


Inevitably the question comes up: 


Starting 


isn't there some better way of hedging 
against inflation? 

income family, 
there is only one hedge available—a 


For the average 


house. Buying a house is a savings 


project in itself. Over the years, 
houses don’t necessarily gain in value, 
they may even lose a good deal if they 
are badly situated or allowed to run 
down, but a house provides reliable 
shelter and protection against rental 
increases; it offers tax advantages, 
and it may serve as collateral for 
emergency credit, Like all other 
hedges, it has its disadvantages: if the 
owner ever has to sell it during bad 
times, he will have to sacrifice a large 
piece of his investment. 


Other hedges against inflation— 
common stocks, for example—are 
hardly suitable for middle income 
people. The first aim of any family 
should be to pile up enough liquid 
savings to take care of emergencies 
and avoid any need to sell real estate 
or stocks when the market for them is 
bad. For most families, liquid savings 
are not that easy to pile up. 


Most of the literature you run into 
on savings plans and estate-planning 
is aimed at people in the over-$7,500 
bracket. It isn’t much help in the 
middle range. 





The fellow who approves your loan 


(Continued from page 5) 


money to buy things. With the insur- 
ance, he likes it.” 

This mention of credit union in- 
surance led the reporter to ask Ed, 
“What insurance do you carry on 
yourself?” 

“I’ve got $1000 through Metropol- 
itan, it was twenty-year life and was 
paid up last November. Then we have 
insurance at Deere’s which pays a 
years salary, whatever I make out 
there a year, should | die why she 
would get that amount. The company 
pays ... 1 forget how that is han- 
dled; we pay $7.50 and they pay a 
certain amount.” 

“What about 


wife?” 


insurance on your 


“I have a twenty-five cent policy 
with Metropolitan. Then another 
twenty-cent policy. Also a Catholic 
benefit policy. Each month you pay 
in whatever amount they send out. 
Its about $26 a year per family. 
That protects the whole family, 
$1000 on myself and $1000 on my 
wife and $500 on each child.” 

“Do you have other insurance on 
the children? 

“That? Oh, that’s what they call 
a dime-a-week polis vy. I had one on 
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all the girls years ago. Now they’ve 
discontinued that. It will pay Bev- 
erly $600 and some dollars; hers 
was taken out at year one. The other 
girls were a little older; theirs will 
amount to about $250 or $300. I 
have $700 on Tommy, the premiums 
are $1.50 a month; | took it out on 
the day he was born. When he was 
six weeks old he had munococcus 
meningitis. The doctor told us he 
would develop either a brain tumor 
or epilepsy. We soon found he was 
epileptic. Now he takes medication, 
six pills a day, three barbiturates at 
a time, a capsule I forget what the 
name is. If he takes them regular, 
there’s no seizure. Once in a while 
he forgets the pills and he has a seiz- 
ure, but it’s not severe; he knows it’s 
coming on, he lays down and is quiet 
for a while. It will last maybe ten- 
fifteen minutes and he is all right.” 

“That’s a pretty high drug bill, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, over a period of years. One 
box of pills costs $i. the other costs 
$2; it runs about $° a month on that. 
I’ve had no other «..tstanding medi- 
of confinement 
ital bills | have 


cal expenses outsix 
for her. On other hi 


insurance with Deere’s like tonsils, 
I had mine out, that was all taken 
care of by Deere.” 

“Ed, you've married off two 
daughters. How did you handle the 
wedding expenses?” 

Marie Bernard felt this was her 
question to answer. She said, “They 
saved enough money to buy their 
own gowns and announcements and 
invitations. Everything but the re- 
ception. They got their own cakes.” 

“How much did each wedding cost 
you?” 

“Oh dear, for the reception we had 
two hundred at each wedding. We 
had a caterer and the whole thing 
was, oh, about two hundred dollars 
for each wedding. But the girls 
bought everything else. Darlene 
bought her own gown and Beverly 
wore Darlene’s gown. She paid one 
hundred dollars for that gown, do 
you remember? I know I talked to 
a good many mothers and they paid 
everything for their daughters’ wed- 
dings. Our girls paid for at least half 
of their weddings, so that didn’t 
make it very hard on us.” 

“Are anniversaries important in 
your family?” 

Ed took over: “Christmas is our 
biggest. We figure it is for the kids.” 

“Do you give each other any- 
thing?” 

“It depends,” Ed said. Marie 
added: “If we’ve been to any big ex- 
pense during the year for the house 
or something, why we just say that’s 
our Christmas.” 

Grinning a little, Ed confided, “I 
generally have the daughter slip 
down and buy her three pairs of 
nylon stockings.” 

“How about birthdays? Do you 
give each other something for birth- 
days?” 

Marie continued her contribution, 
“No, generally not. If we do it’s just 
a little bit.” 

“Now you've got four children and 
five grandchildren. Do you try to 
remember each of them on their 
birthdays?” 

“Yes.” Marie answered, “that’s 
where I come in.” Ed added, “We try 
to skimp on gifts to each other and 
make up for it with the grandchil- 
dren.” 

Their house—old, durable and 
comfortable—has their 
reasons for borrowing money. It has 
one-and-a-half stories, sitting on a 
lot 47% feet by 150 feet. The front 


dominated 
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CUNA BONDING SERVICE assists 
credit unions in obtaining the most com- 
prehensive bonding protection available 
for credit unions today. A maximum 
amount of bonding protection is provided 


at a minimum cost. This bond meets, and 
in most instances greatly exceeds, the 
requirements of supervisory authorities. 
Improvement of existing bond coverage 
is a continuing function of this service. 





The CUNA AUTO INSURANCE PRO- 
GRAM aids credit unions in counselling ice, and special protection features. In 
their members on auto insurance needs. effect, it is a “one stop” package auto 
It helps them finance car purchases for loan service. Savings are returned to 
their members, and makes available ade- members in the form of dividends, based 
quate insurance protection at a reason- on premiums paid. 

able cost. This coordinated plan also 


provides a reliable nationwide claim serv- 





CHATTEL LIEN NON-FILING INSUR- 
ANCE is designed to relieve busy credit 
union treasurers from the inconvenience 
of recording chattel mortgages, while still 
providing the credit union with the pro- 
tection that filing offers. It is desirable, 
too, because: 


* It honors the privacy of your bor- 
rowers by keeping their names from 
becoming a matter of public record. 

® In mc_* «eas it costs no more—and 
frequently less—than the actual re- 
cording of the line instruments. 





The GROUP ACCIDENT POLICY for 
voluntary directors and committeemen 
protects them in the event of accident dur- 


Inc., provides the coverage. The policy 
pays up to $1,000 in medical expenses for 
any one accidental injury, and pays 
ing the performance of the official duties scheduled amounts up to $7,000 for acci- 
of their office. A master contract issued dental death, dismemberment, and loss of 
to the Credit Union National Association, sight. 








GENERAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 


serves refreshments, Nonownership auto- 


covers most hazards except Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. Coverage in- 
cludes bodily injury sustained on any 
premises owned, leased, or occupied by 


mobile coverage, which protects the credit 
union or league if an employee is found 
negligent or liable in an automobile acci- 
dent while conducting credit union busi- 


the league or credit union, and products ness, is also available. 


liability if the credit union or league 





A CONTINUING PROGRAM OF RESEARCH conducted by 
the CUNA Insurance Services Department improves existing 
services and helps develop new ones, 


To obtain complete information on Credit 
Union Insurance Protection, write to: 


CUNA INSURANCE SERVICES DEPARTMENT Veesings 


MADISON, WISCONSIN + HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


underwritten by 
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The Bernard Family Budget 
At Ed Bernard’s house, every penny of income is earmarked for a certain 
expense. Ed says this is the only way to make a family budget meaningful. 
Here is the way he broke down his budget for The Bridge: 
INCOME 
Weekly gross paycheck se wweeeeeececeeocoee sees eeeeeoeesoeas $100.60 
Multiplied by four-week budget period_.........-------------- x4 
Total income for budget period............----.---..--.-..-- $402.40 
EXPENSES 
F.1.C.A. tax (social security ) sienna $ 2.26 
Federal income tax withholding........._..----------- 11.09 
Coodit unicn loan peymiett.......cncccccetenenenmeed 6.00 
Weekly deductions pnabepen ene enepepebqvendnineeeeraaaneienen s 19.35 
Multiplied by four-week budget_............-..------ x4 
$ 77.40 
CE Se ees ee eo 3.00 
Insurance through company ---...---------.--------- 7.93 
Total deductions per month ana Ole 
Subtracting total deductions from total income, Bernard shows this: 
Income $402.40 
Deductions 87.93 
lake-home pay per month .$314.47 
Take-home pay per month divided by four gives this: 
$314.47 
{ $78.62 net take-home pay per week 
Out of this $78.62, Ed Bernard sets aside this much each week: 
House payment, milk, insurance, utilities _$ 22.00 
Wife’s personal use ae es ? 6.00 
Fuel oil and property taxes nibstnnt 5.00 
Food, etc, - a : ee ee a 31.00 
lotal definite expenses per week . = $ 63.00 
Substracting definite expenses per week from take-home pay, Ed has: 
$ 78.62 
63.00 
$ 15.62 
From this $15.62 leftover income per week, Bernard takes: 
Vacation $ 5.00 
Car license and car insurance . 2.00 
$ 7.00 
With $7.00 taken from the $15.60 leftover income per week, the family 
has $8.62 per week left for church donations, entertainment and savings. 
Ed Bernard says, “Il budget on a four-week basis. not on a monthly. This 
way | gain an extra four weeks per year. This helps if I should have to miss 
some days through the year on account of sickness, funerals, weddings, etc.” 











lawn is small, the back yard spacious oil furnace cost $700. Adding on a 
complete rewiring, new permanent 


attic and mis- 


and flowery. The house has asphalt 


shingles, asbestos siding and an attic storm: windows in t! 
made into bedrooms. 


Insulation costing $700 cut the spent $2500 on the house. 

Adding a new garage in 1955, Ed 
worked a deal with (aughter Phyllis. 
If he bought a new car, she would 
buy the garage. He tooled out in a 
ing cost another $700, and the new new 1955 Oldsmobile and she bor- 


fuel load from eleven tons of coal to 
eight tons. Ed’s final coal bill was 
$110. 
fuel oil, the bill dropped to $98. Sid- 


Then, when he converted to 
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cellaneous repairs, :d figures he has 


rowed $500 from St. John’s and built 
the garage. 


During the interview, somewhere 
around midnight, Phyllis returned 
from her weekly bowling league and 
she joined the discussion, However, 
Marie spoke first when the reporter 
asked what other home improvements 


she would like. 


“Well, one is a barbecue grill. 
Something else I’ve never had is car- 
peting. A new kitchen range, and I'd 
like my bathroom tiled. | wouldn’t 
want a dryer. Our family is gone, so 
we don’t need a freezer.” 

“How about you, Phyllis? What 
do you think you need around the 
house?” 

Casually facetious, she said, “We 
need a new house. No, really, we 
could use a nice basement. Especially 
when Tommy gets older and starts 
having the boys in, we may wish we 
had a basement.” 

“Apparently you've never had any 
savings goals but you just saved your 
money and spent it on what was most 
pressing at the time.” 


Marie took exception to the re- 
porter’s summary, and answered, 
“No, like bast winter he said when we 
get through paying for the refrigera- 
tor I'll get you a new stove. I said, 
no, I thought we needed a new back 
door. That door was gaping about 
like this (spreading her hands a cou- 
ple of inches) and letting in the cold 
air. So we bought a new aluminum 
door.” 


Phyllis added, “After the other 
girls got married, | outfitted my own 
room. Bought all my furniture 
through the credit union. I did that 
when I bought my silverware and 
when I bought my pots and pans. | 


did it all through the credit union at 
St. John’s.” 


Until six yerrs ago, neither Ed 
nor Marie Bernard had been more 
than three hundred miles from 
Waterloo, One summer week end in 
1952, Ed’s brother-in-law suggested 
that the two families go to Chicago 
to see a baseball game, then on to the 
Lake of the Ozarks in Arkansas. “He 
said after this we'd get the bug for 
traveling. | was working at the 
Waterloo baseball park as head usher 
and getting $5 a game, so we had a 
little saved. 

“We kept saving that ushering 
money and putting aside some in the 
budget. The next year, 1953, we went 
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‘We heartily recommend 


Burroughs Accounting Machines for any Credit Union,” 
says E. C. Feldman, Treasurer-Manager, Redbrand Credit Union, Peoria, II. 


Tripled membership! That’s the proud record of Peoria’s 
Redbrand Credit Union since the installation of their 
first Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting machine. And its 
ease of handling such an expanded work load is only one of 
the reasons for Manager E. C. Feldman’s recommendation 
of the Sensimatic. 


Because of Burroughs Sensimatic’s speed and efficiency, 
statements always go out on time. Whether yours is a 
window or a payroll system, you just can’t find a faster, 
simpler method of posting share and loan ledgers, using 
either passbook or statement. Of figuring and posting 
paid-in shares. Of determining share-months for dividends. 
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And Sensimatic’s versatility means one-machine auto- 
mation for virtually all your accounting jobs. Its sim- 
plicity of operation assures that even inexperienced 
personnel can quickly learn to master all of these jobs. 
All the operator does is index the correct figure, touch 
the motor bar, and the Sensimatic does the rest—all the 
computations are automatic. 


Our nearby branch office has all the information about 
the most economical Burroughs plan for your credit 
union. Why not call for details and a demonstration. 
Or write to Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’'s 


& pd Burroughs 
By Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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ON CUNA SERVICES 


The CUNA program and services are planned on the basis of consultation 
between League officers and staff, national board and committee members and 
CUNA staff. The basic purpose of the CUNA program is to support, supplement 
and strengthen League programs. Most CUNA services are available through 
League offices; some are available directly. 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 


Bill containing amendments to Fed 
eral Credit Union Act expected to be 
introduced in Congress soon. Legisla 
tive conference scheduled in Washing- 
ton February 1 and 2. Congressional 
breakfast February 3. Congressional din- 
ner February 4. (Dave Weinberg, di- 
rector.) 


EDUCATION 


“The Credit Committee and What It 
Does,” new film strip, now available to 
leagues and credit unions. Conference 
on family financial counselling scheduled 
for Washington January 30 and 31; 
participating will be consumer experts 
and representatives of CUNA and Na- 
tional Association of Managing Direc- 
tors. (John Bigger, director.) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Awards will be made during Con- 
gressional dinner February 4 to mem 
bers of House and Senate who were in 
Congress in 1954, when the Federal! 
Credit Union Act was passed. Deaw- 
crats in Senate: Byrd, Chavez, Hayden, 
Hill, O'Mahoney, Russell. Republic an: 
Dirksen. Democrats in House: Brown 
(Ga.), Cannon, Celler, Colmer, MeCor- 
mack, O'Brien (TIL), Patman, Polk, 
Rayburn, Smith (Va.), Spence, Thomp- 
son (Tex.),. Vinson, Walter. Republi- 
cans: Allen (11), Martin, Reece, Reed, 
Rogers (Mass.), Taber, Withrow. (War 


ren Lutey. director.) 


ORGANIZATION 


Pamphiet on rural credit unions and 
adaptation of Changing Times article 
(You Can Start a Credit’ Union) now 
available as items 6 and 7 in the or 
ganizatione! leaflet series, Fact-finding 
conference on problems of bringing 
credit union service to low-income 
groups scheduled in Madison March 12 
to 14; all leagues invited. (Bob Dolan, 
director.) 


CREDIT UNION BRIDGE 


Subscription renewals run heavy in 
January to May period. AN hen renew 
ing, consider possibility of subscriptions 


for employer, local library, Congress- 
men and legislators. (Dick Giles, edi- 
torial director.) 


RESEARCH AND ECONOMICS 


Statistical department has now been 
transferred from organization depart- 
ment to this new department. Contacts 
beginning with related organizations, as 
new director Bert Levin takes hold. 


WORLD EXTENSION 


Credit union members with friends or 
relatives in foreign countries interested 
in credit unions can work with CUNA 
World Extension Department in dis- 
tributing information and setting up 
contacts. Assistant director Matos will 
be in Peru during January. Caribbean 
Credit Union Confederation meets Feb- 
ruary 2] and 22 in Barbados. (Olaf 
Spetland, director.) 

INSURANCE SERVICES 

At the request of the Jamaica 
league, the bonding department has 
now worked out an arrangement for ex- 
tending the form 23 credit union blan- 
ket bond to affliated credit unions in 
Jamaica; this is a pilot project. Loss 
prevention specialists of the depart- 
ment will be working during January 
in North Dakota, Illinois, Kansas, Utah 
and Manitoba. (Stan Harris, director.) 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 

Impact, the four-page monthly publi- 
cation produced jointly by CUNA and 
CUNA Supply Cooperative, now reaches 
credit unions in 58 states, provinces, 
territories and foreign countries. Circu- 
lation is 38,000. Every credit union is 
entitled to receive it, without charge, 
through its league or direct if there is 
no league. (Kent Francis, director.) 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 


This year more credit unions than 
ever before have asked the department 
to prepare their annual reports. For 
special plans for 1959, the department's 
advice and production facilities are 
available to all leagues, credit unions 
and related groups. (Phil Davies, di- 
rector.) 


EXECUTIVE 


The executive offices of the Credit Union National Associatio: 


are located in 


Madison, Wisconsin, and Hamilton, Ontario. Vance Austin is m:naging director 
in charge of the Madison office. Bob Ingram is Canadian manaver in Hamilton. 
The Washington office is under the direction of Hubert Rhodes 








to the Black Hills. The next year we 
took in the West Coast, about 5500 
miles in all. We decided after that 
that we had covered the southern and 
western half of the states. Since we 
are located in lowa here, by figuring 
out four more trips we could cover 
the U.S. So next year we bought a 
new car in 1955 and took a trip south 
to cover the Gulf states, Florida, up 
through North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and beck to Iowa. Then 
we had covered the southern half 
from coast to coast. The following - 
year we covered the northwest, about 
6000 miles. Then we had got all west 
of the Mississippi and all we had left 
was the East Coast. By making two 
trips we could cover those. 

“Next year we went from Iowa to 
Quebec and visited Levis where 
credit unions were established in this 
country, toured New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania. That covered 
the northern half. So this year we 
covered our shortest trip, 3000 miles 
through Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland and Dela- 
ware. So we have seen Canada, Mex- 
ico and the forty-eight states in five 
trips. All of this was accomplished by 
savings. We never spent more than 
$300. We didn’t camp out. We used 
motels, and didn’t spend money fool- 
ishly. We always brought gifts home 
for the kids, and the wife spent quite 
a bit of her money.” 

“If you don’t keep taking those 
long vacation trips, what are you. 
going to do with all your extra 
money ?” 


Plenty of answers 


Following gusty laughs all around, 
Ed said, “Put it in the savings ac- 
count in the credit union.” Marie in- 
serted, “I have lots of places to put 
it.” 

Ed continued, “I handle all the 
money, when she needs extra money 
I give it to her. She don’t care to han- 
dle money which | think would be 
a good thing if she did because you 
never know when one gets incapaci- 
tated” (dropping his voice, he added 
with restraint, “I might die”) “then 
she would have to handle the bills 
and she wouldn’t know how to do 
that. I think it would be a good thing 
if she knew how.” Marie, defending 
her position, said, “I will learn how 
some day.” 

Regarding clothes, the Bernards 
continue a practice that Marie ac- 
quired in the depression of making 
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all the clothes for herself and the 
children. Ed feels that the machine 
he bought Marie when they were 
newlyweds was a good investment. 

“The last suit I got was several 
years back, I got two at a time. I got 
a wedding suit when the first daugh- 
ter married, and I’ve still got that. I 
wore that in the second wedding. It’s 
still good for special occasions like 
credit union dinners.” 

Ed advises against getting too deep 
in debt. “They always told me that 
what you pay for rent, other inci- 
dentals like gas, electric and oil and 
your milk bill and _ insurance 
shouldn't add up more that what you 
make per week. And I’ve been follow- 
ing that idea ever since we budgeted 
money. | believe the credit union 
should be used with a little wisdom; 
not overdo a thing. It’s nice to have 
them, to go down and say I'd like to 
borrow $400 or $500 and be able 
to get it and to overspend and when 
you get a little bit lax in payments 
that puts your record in a bad way 
and your credit isn’t as good as it 
would be if you used your credit the 
way it should be used. That’s what I 
think credit unions are set up for, to 
help a small working man trying to 
make a decent living and use that 
money when he needs it. Things wear 
out, like refrigerator and stove, and 
you can buy those incidentals like 
that when you get through with one 
bill, why buy another? 


Would have been easy 


“You ought to get by on what you 
make a week and not go too far over 
that. When you get to spending more 
than you make, I don’t think that’s 
too good policy. I like to save some, 
when it was possible to save even a 
couple of dollars I did. | got a little 
nest egg laid up. When we get the 
contract settled I'm going to start 
putting a few dollars a week to sav- 
ings. If I had started putting a cou- 
ple of dollars a week when | started 
working at Deere’s, why I'd have a 
couple of thousand dollars now. And 
I wouldn’t have noticed it.” 

By now it was 3 a.m. on Saturday, 
six hours after the interview started. 
The wire recorder had long since 
played out its last spool, and the con- 
versation was being punctuated by 
occasional yawns. Even a credit com- 
mitteeman needs some sleep. 

There are about 80,000 men and 
women like Ed Bernard serving on 
credit committees today. 


January, 1959 








UNDERWRITTEN BY 


adequate 


bond coverage 
can protect your 


credit union savings 


against the hazards most common to the 

operations of a credit union. It may cover 

all officers and employees automatically, 

and provide insurance against dishonesty, robbery, burglary, larceny, 
theft, hold-up and damage or destruction, such as that caused by burglary 
and robbery. The credit union with adequate bond coverage has a 
strong assurance that credit union property is safe. 


you must help, too 


Loss prevention, as well as the protection of credit union property, 
is everybody’s job. As a member, you can help protect the savings 
in your credit union: 

* Attend the annual meeting, listen to the discussions, and use 


your vote wisely. Help select well qualified board and committee 
members. 


Always make certain that your passbook is posted promptly. 


Tell the supervisory or examining comittee chairman about any 
practice that might reduce the security of the funds. 


When a passbook audit is conducted, cooperate by returning 
your verification promptly to the supervisory or examining com- 
mittee. 


If you are elected to the board or to any official position, keep 
your responsibilities and duties in mind. Remember that the 
other members are placing their trust and confidence in you. 


Through CUNA Bonding Service, credit unions may obtain a maximum 
amount of bonding protection at a minimum cost. Blanket Bond No. 576 
has been developed for this specific purpose. The present bond limit is 
100% of assets up to $1,000,000 (or $2,000,000 optional coverage if 
total assets are $1,000,001 or more). 


CUNA Insurance Services 
BONDING 


oF Behe Sek, Pe 2h Reseed, b- a8. | HAMILTON, ONTARIO 

















OR CUNA Mutual I welcome 

this opportunity to thank, and 
to congratulate, you, the individual 
member of the united credit union 
movement; you to whom this issue 
of the Credit Union Bridge is spe- 
cially addressed at annual meeting 
time. We appreciate, and are gen- 
uinely grateful to you, for your im- 
portant part in the progress made 
during the past year by your credit 
unions and by the credit union 
movement as a whole, including 
CUNA Mutual. 

I welcome this opportunity, also, 
to review with you what CUNA 
Mutual does mean or may mean to 
your credit union and to you indi- 
vidually, because I know that a few 
of you are members of credit unions 
which do not provide CUNA Mutual 
benefits. And I know that we all 
need to take stock from time to time 
and see if we are getting the greatest 
possible good from our credit union 
and the services it offers. 


Two Kinds of Services 

Most of what I have to say has to 
do with the basic CUNA Mutuai 
services, Loan Protection and Life 
Savings Insurance, which the credit 
union buys for its members as a 
group. However, I also call your 
attention to the insurance services 
available to you individually direct 
from CUNA Mutual if you are a 
member of a credit union affiliated 
with CUNA through your league, or 
if you have no league, with CUNA 
directly. These are listed at the end 
of this article, on the coupon which 
you can use to obtain specific infor- 
mation. I particularly urge you to 
inform yourself about the Family 
Security and the Major Medical con- 
tracts, which are relatively new, and 
which offer you unique opportuni- 
ties to provide for your family’s 
welfare, come what may. 

Immediate Gains 

But as you read this special issue 
of the Credit Union Bridge and re- 
view the services and benefits you 
receive or may receive from your 
credit union, it is particularly appro- 
priate that you give special attention 
to Loan Protection and Life Savings 
Insurance. For your credit union 
pioneers established these services, 
and your present credit union lead- 
ers provide them, as essential and 
major parts of your credit union 
program. They increase your credit 
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You and CUNA 


y 
Charles F. Eikel, Jr., Managing Director 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 


union benefits and extend them be- 
yond your life to your widows and 
orphans. 

Thanks to Loan Protection the 
credit union debt can die with the 
debtor. 

Thanks to Life Savings Insurance 
regular credit union thrift programs 
are encouraged and they provide the 
family additional insurance protec- 
tion. 

Thanks to Loan Protection you 
can use your credit union credit more 
helpfully both for emergencies and 
for better living, without adding to 
the debt you might leave to your 
widow. 

And your credit union can extend 
you credit more freely, since through 
Loan Protection CUNA Mutual as- 
sumes much of the risk involved. 

In 1935 when the directors of the 
Credit Union National Association 
(CUNA) organized CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society with $35,000 from 
one of their number, Edward A. Fi- 
lene, nothing quite like Loan Protec- 
tion existed. Credit Life Insurance 
sold only to individual members was 
available, but at excessive premium 
cost. Immediately after it was or- 
ganized CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society lowered the premium rate 
from 20¢ per $100 per month to 
42 ¢. 

Geared tu Credit Union 
Operations 

And by operating its own insur- 
ance company the credit union 
movement has been able to gear the 
company’s policies and operations to 
credit union ideals and operations. 

We have no commission - paid 


agents. We do have a field opera- 
tions department, a sales depart- 
ment, and a policyowner relations 
department, but all are small and 
all are devoted to helping credit 
unions get maximum help from 
CUNA Mutual services in serving 
their members. Frankly, we grow 
with the credit union movement. As 
we say, proudly, “The credit union 
movement builds CUNA Mutual. 
CUNA Mutual serves and helps 
build the credit union movement.” 
From the beginning, CUNA Mutual 
has existed to serve and extend the 
highest ideals and philosophy of the 
credit union movement. 
Gain Savings and Benefits 

What this means to you in lower 
costs and greater benefits is shown 
by a study we recently made of the 
records of the 42 companies writing 
credit life insurance filed with the 
Wisconsin Insurance Department (as 
required by law in order to do busi- 
ness in Wisconsin). Only two com- 
panies reported lower operating 
costs than CUNA Mutual. These 
two companies write the credit life 
insurance for the two largest auto- 
mobile finance companies in the 
United States, which obviously in- 
volves a much different method of 
operation from that of CUNA 
Mutual. 

How CUNA Mutual costs com- 
pare with the composite costs of 
these 42 companies is shown below 
as per cent of premium income. 

The figures do not include Life 
Savings Insurance since there are no 
comparative figures for other insur- 
ance companies available. However, 





CUNA Mutual 


Administrative Costs 6.38% * 
Fees and Commissions none 
Reserves 1.13% 
Claims 74.96% 
Dividends 20.00% 
Taxes 2.22% 


Composite 42 Companies 


6.30% Combined Costs 
5.90% 12.20% 
61.30% 
14.06% 
2.10% 


*Cost of CUNA Mutual’s Field Operations Department are included 


in Administrative Costs, 
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Mutual 


the following figures indicate that 
any Life Savings Insurance compari- 
son would be similarly favorable to 
CUNA Mutual. 

Life Savings—CUNA Mutual 

Administrative Expense 6.28% 

Taxes 1.72% 

Reserve Requirement 12.10% 

Dividends 20.00% 

Claims 59.90% 

It is gratifying to know also that 
with the growth of the movement 
and the increase in business and in 
experience, CUNA Mutual’s ex- 
pense ratio is steadily going down. 
Total Operating Cost 
to Premium Income 

15.84% 
12.24% 
8.77% 
8.66% 

1956 7.12% 

1957 6.86% 

Well over 18,000 credit unions 
recognize the benefits of movement- 
wide united action reflected by these 
records, which their participation 
makes possible. 

It is true that a few of the larger 
credit unions have been and are 
from time to time being attracted by 
outside insurance companies which 
offer contracts for what appears to 
be a lower premium rate or with the 
promise of a higher dividend. 

However, these offers are ad- 
dressed to the larger credit unions 
and to those whose members seem 
to offer preferred insurance risks. 
And the net premiums they are to 
pay depends upon the claims ex- 
perience of the particular credit 
union. The low net cost offered, 
and even the insurance protection it- 
self, depends on the credit union 
having few claims. 

These offers of course flaunt as- 
toundingly the credit union princi- 
ples of mutual self help. But aside 
from that, from a practical insurance 
standpoint, they are to be deplored. 

“For,” to quote from one of the 
studies we have made, “there is no 
apparent basis on which any group 
of credit unions might decide that 


Year 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
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they were surely and permanently 
made up of the more fortunate credit 
union members. Modern commer- 
cial and private life provides less 
and less basis for any preferential 
treatment at all in the writing of 
life insurance. Witness the indis- 
criminate havoc of modern warfare, 
modern highway accident, modern 
diseases, modern household acci- 
dent, modern strains.” 


Mortality Tables Based 
on Large Numbers 

“It is notable that insurance mor- 
tality tables are figured on the basis 
of large groups. Thus a credit union 
with 5,000 or 10,000 or even more 
members can have no assurance that 
its experience will be better than the 
average. Only so long as its experi- 
ence is better than average will it 
benefit from the preferential experi- 
ence rating. It faces constantly risk 
which would otherwise be assumed 
by the insurance company, as it 
should be.” 

So CUNA Mutual is another 
credit union demonstration, and in- 
deed a major one, that it is good 
business, and enlightened self-inter- 
est, to join helping hands with others 
even though they may at the time 
be weaker or in a less fortunate po- 
sition. 

This enlightened philosophy en- 
ables credit union members to pro- 
vide each other a comprehensive, 
basic, sound insurance program at 
low cost and with full insurance 
coverage. 

It enables them to provide this 


coverage to all credit union mem- 
bers, no matter what the size or 
location of their credit union, and 
no matter what the «laim experience 
of their particular credit union hap- 
pens to be. 

And finally, it enables credit union 
members to bring into the insurance 
field the strength of unity which is 
so essential to the continued success 
of the credit union movement. 

I call these offers and considera- 
tions to your attention for two rea- 
sons: (1) because of your general 
interest in the value of the service 
rendered by your credit union insur- 
ance company, and (2) because you 
will need this information if and 
when you receive such offers. 


Let Us Know 


Space here permits only a very 
summary presentation of the infor- 
mational material on the subject we 
have provided credit unions and 
credit union leaders in the leagues 
which are participating in our Poli- 
cyowners’ Representatives Program. 
Unfortunately a few leagues are not 
yet participating in this program. If 
you would like to receive additional 
information, or if you have any 
questions, we at CUNA Mutual will 
be very happy if you will let us 
know. We are here to serve you. 

And, as always, you have our best 
wishes for the continuing and in- 
creasing success of your credit union 
work, sO important to your mem- 
bers, your communities, and your 
own families. —Adv. 


Without obligation to me, please send complete information and 
premium rates for the plan(s) in the amount indicated below. 


I'd like the premium rate for 
ry 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

‘a Ordinary Life 

[_] Renewable Term 

| [_] Mortgage Protection 
; [_] Family Security 

[_] Extra-Ordinary Life 
| 


j Name 


; Address 


| Credit Union City 
{CUNA MUTUAL 


| P.O. Box 391, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
POLICY 


$100 $200 $300 $500 $1,000 
DEDUCTIBLES 


(Presently not available in Canada and | 
a few States.) | 


C7] I'm also interested in your | 
Personal Insurance Coun- 
selling Program. 


Date of Birth 


State or Province 


INSURANCE SOCIETY} 


P.O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ontario | 
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IN THE MAIL 


Brothers’ Keeper thanks you 


To all my friends: 

| have received so many wonder- 
ful congratulatory letters and tele- 
grams in connection with winning the 
Brothers’ Keeper award, it would be 
impossible to answer them all per- 
sonally. | am therefore taking this 
opportunity to say to each of you 
who sent these messages—my humble 
thanks. 

I am sure that there were a lot 
more deserving credit unionists. I 
am sure that many volunteers in the 
movement .have done much 
than I. 


At the same time I am sure that 


more 


there are none who realize as much 
as I that there is so much more work 
to be done that no one can be com- 

placent and rest on present laurels. 
Again my humble thanks to all my 
credit union friends. I wish I could 
give each of you a warm handclasp. 
L. Phil Davis 


Likes “What About It?” 
To the Editor: 

I am happy to see that the section 
“What About It?” has returned to 
The Bridge. Both the questions which 
you answered in the November issue 
were excellent choices. I liked the idea 
of expressing both viewpoints in the 
answer On co-signers. In my opinion, 
those credit unions whic h have such 
restrictions as $100 per co-signer are 
forgetting that all credit union loans 
should be character loans. If you can’t 
trust the member, then 10,000 co- 
signers are of no value. 

Your article on Chapter XI of 
the Bankruptcy 
Personally, I believe that more credit 
unions should take time to do a better 
counselling 


Act was interesting. 


job for their members. 
We have helped many of our members 
in this way. 


A. Rick Robinson 
Berkeley, California 


COMING EVENTS 

January 25—Utah State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. ° 

February 1-7—CUNA and affiliates’ 
quarterly meetings, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. February 4, 6:30 p.m. con- 
gressional dinner, February 5, 10 a.m., 
joint board meeting. February 6, 9 a.m., 
CUNA Mutual board; 2 p.m. CUNA 
Supply beard. November 7, 9 a.m., CUNA 
executive committee, 
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February 12-13—Credit Union League of 
Manitoba Ltd. annual meeting, Marl- 
borough Hotel, Winnipeg. 

February 21-22—Federation de Coopera- 
tivas de Credito de Puerto Rico annual 
meeting. 

February 26-28—Ontario Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

March 6-7—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Build- 
ing, Jamestown. 

March 9-11—Credit Union League of 
Saskatchewan annual meeting, Hotel Sas- 
katchewan, Regina. 

March 13-14 — New Mexico Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hilton 
Hotel, Albuquerque. 

March 14—Connecticut Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Stratfield Hotel, 
Bridgeport. 

March 14-15—Fourth district meeting, 
Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona. 

March 15—Jamaica Cooperative Credit 
Union League Ltd. annual meeting, St. 
George’s College Hall, Kingston. 

March 19-22 — Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton. 

March 20-21—Credit Union League of 
Alberta annual meeting, Jubilee Audito- 
rium, Calgary. 

March 20-21 — Rhode Island Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

March 21 — Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

March 27-28 — Arizona Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Tucson. 

April 3-4—Illinois Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

April 3-4 — Kentucky Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Irvin Cobb Hotel, 
Paducah. 

April 3-4—Massachusetts CUNA Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston. 

April 3-5—Hawaii Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Lihue, Kauai. 

April 4—New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Rocking- 
ham, Portsmouth. 

April 8-11— Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Oklahoma Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

April 9-11 — Nebraska Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Fonte- 
nelle, Omaha. 

April 10-11— Alabama Credit Union 
League annual meeting. Whitley Hotel, 
Montgomery. 

April 10-11—Colorado Credit 
League annual meetin 
Building, Lamar. 

April 10-11 — District 
Credit Union League . 
ler Hotel, Washington 

April 10-11—Kansas credit Union League 
annual meeting, Baker Hotel, Hutchinson. 

April 10-11—Mississippi Credit Union 
League annual meetin., Heidelberg Hotel, 
Jackson. 

April 10-11—Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Willard Hotel, 
Klamath Falls. 

April 10-11 


Union 
Lamar Community 


of Columbia 
nnual meeting, Stat- 


Tennessee Credit Union 


League annual meeting, Hotel Claridge, 
Memphis. 

April 10-12—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 11—Vermont Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Pavilion Hotel, Montpelier. 

April 16-18—North Carolina Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte. 


April 16-18—Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Penn-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh. 


April 17-18— Arkansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hot Springs. 

Aprib.17-18 — Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta. 


April 17-18—Idaho Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Municipal Auditorium, 
Pocatello. 

April 17-18—Minnesota League of Credit 
Unions annual meeting, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul. 


April 17-19—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Cincinnati Music Hall, Cin- 
cinnati. 

April 23-25— Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke. 

April 24-25—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, Cedar 
Rapids. 

April 24-25 — Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Statler Hotel, De- 
troit. 


April 24-25—Seuth Dakota Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Evans Hotel, 
Hot Springs. 

April 24-25— West Virginia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Pritchard 
Hotel, Huntington. 


April 24-26 — Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Capitol House Ho- 
tel, Baton Rouge. 

May 4-10—CUNA and affiliates’ annual 
meetings, Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

June 4-7—New York State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Laurels Country 
Club, Monticello. 

June 12-13—-Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Leopold Hotel, 
Bellington. 

June 19-20— Montana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Northern Hotel, 
Billings. 

June 23-27—British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Aquatic 
Club, Kelowna. 

September 17-19—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Robert 
Meyer, Jacksonville. 

October 9-10—Wiseconsin Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Northland, 
Green Bay. 


CLASSIFIED 


Managing director. Applications desired from 
qualified credit union personnel interested in 
position of managing director of D.C. Credit 
Union League. Address League office, Room 
905, 740 llth Street NW, Washington 1, D.C. 
Bound volumes of Bridge for 1958, orders now 
being taken. Price per volume $4.50. A few 
1957 volumes are still available. Write Credit 
Union Bridge, Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Credit Union Bridge 
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TLINES 








ORDER THE ONES YOU NEED ...NOW! 


HOW TO BE A GOOD CREDIT 
UNION DIRECTOR (Ed. 118) 
Informative, up-to-date. Helps the 
new director evaluate the credit un- 
ion, make decisions, and perform 
his duties efficiently. Size 3% x 9”, 
stitched, two colors. 

100-499 $ 6.25 .C 


LENDING THE MONEY (D-1) 

Every committeeman needs this in- 
troduction to the detailed informa- 
tion in the by-laws and handbooks. 
Two colors; size 3% x 8%”, 12 
pages, stitched. 100-499 $ 4.00C 


HOW TO MULTIPLY THE SUC- 
CESS OF YOUR CREDIT UNION 
THROUGH GOOD PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS (Ed. 68) 
This helpful booklet outlines proven 
public relations principles, and fea- 
tures check lists on service, friend- 
liness, personnel, and techniques. 
Size 5% x 8%”, stitched. 

100-499 $ 5.85C 


A WORKBOOK FOR YOUR AN- 
NUAL MEETING (AM-25) 
Valuable new information book and 
check list for every committee plan- 
ning your annual meeting. Two 
colors, 8% x 11”, 24 pages. 

Each $.50 


ADVERTISING YOUR CREDIT 
UNION (Ed. 98) 

Use this helpful guide to help build 
your promotional program. Tells 
how to set goals, set up budget, buy 
materials, and get the job done. 
Two colors, 24 pages. 8% x 11”, 
stitched. Each $1.00 


A GUIDE TO CREDIT UNION 
OPERATION (Ed. 31) 
Uses question-answer technique to 
provide information on the board 
of directors, committees, dividends, 
loans, membership, and other topics. 
Size 8% x 11”, 16 pages, stitched. 
Each $.15 


CREDIT COMMITTEE HAND- 
BOOK FOR FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNIONS (FCU 548) 

Important details about the work 
of the credit committee — the loan 
application, the applicant, loan pur- 
poses, loan amounts, repayment, se- 
curity, committee organization. It’s 
a “must” for every Federal credit 
union. Size 8 x 10”, 30 pages. 

Not Stocked in Canada Each $.30 


CRUSADE 
The stirring story of how the credit 
union movement grew up in Ameri- 
ca. Indexed: 379 pages. 

Each $2.50 


THE FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
(by Dr. John T. Croteau) 

An intensive study of how the Fed- 
eral Credit Union serves the credit 
and financial needs of thousands of 
membership groups. The findings 
apply to all credit unions. Indexed; 
210 pages. Each $2.70 


CREDIT UNION AUDITS (Ed. 78) 
This handbook simplifies auditing. 
Includes step-by-step instructions, 
all needed worksheets, and file rec- 
ord. Each committee member needs 
one every year. File size, 9 x 11%”, 
32 pages. Each $.50 


GUIDE BOOK FOR CREDIT UN- 
ION TREASURERS (Ed. 34) 

Simplified, fully illustrated guide to 
credit union accounting procedures; 
helpful for new officers. Size 8% x 
11”, 36 pages. Each $.65 


FEDERAL ACCOUNTING 
MANUAL 
Complete, detailed outline of ac- 
counting forms and procedures for 
credit unions using F.C.U. num- 
bered forms prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Federal Credit Unions. Il- 
lustrated. File size, 9 x 11%”. 
Each $1.50 


SUPPLEMENT TO ACCOUNTING 
MANUAL 

Describes practical methods de- 
signed to help the larger Federal 
credit union solve economic and op- 
erational problems arising from in- 
creased business volume. Size 8% x 
11”, 70 pages. Each $.50 


SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE 
MANUAL (FCU 545) 

Defines the powers and responsibili- 
ties of the supervisory committee of 
the Federal credit union, and out- 
lines a procedure for making effec- 
tive audits. Written for the medium- 
sized credit union. Size 8% x 11”, 
80 pages. Each $1.45 
AUDITING POINTERS FOR SU- 
PERVISORY COMMITTEES (Ed. 
64) 

Brief but concise. Tells how to su- 
pervise or examine credit union 
records and actions. Pocket size, 
5% x 8%”, 8 pages. 100-499 $2.85 C 


order now from your league supply office or from 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE, s0x.333, Madison, Wis. Box 800, Hamilton, Ont. 












CREDIT UNION 
MEMBERS 


ee 


CUNA MUTUAL | to help credit union families pay the big bills nobody can 


afford — the staggering bills for prolonged Hospital care, 
offers a Major Medical Surgery, heavy Medical expenses, after-hospital and 


Expense Policy | out-of-hospital expenses. 


















In one respect it works similar to your automobile collision insurance policy — 
that is, you choose a deductible amount of $100, $200, $300, $500 or $1,000 


above which you want your protection to start. 


When covered injury or sickness expenses exceed your deductible amount, your 
policy benefits begin 


And, CUNA MUTUAL pays 100% of your covered expenses above the chosen 
deductible amount up to $5,000 for each injury or sickness to each person 
covered under the policy 


EE A SES TI LEE LTE 

@ Entire family may be covered under one policy 

© Covers all customary charges (providing they are usual and reasonably in line 
with charges of other comparable services in your community or vicinity). 

@ No hospital confinement required 

@ One chosen deductible amount covers everyone in the family, in the event of 
common accident or disease afflicting more than one member of the family. 

® Low cost term type policy 

@ Pay premiums according to your present age bracket. 

® Renewable to age 65 


MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE POLICY AVAILABLE STATES 
Not available in Canada at the present time) 


Alabama Maine South Carolina 
Arizona Michigan South Dakota 
Arkansas Minnesota Tennessee 
California Mississipp: Texas 
Colorado Montana Utah 
Delaware Nevada Virginia 
~ Georgia New Mexico Wisconsin 
ae North Dakota Wyoming 
\ Indiana Ohio Alaska 
ees - Kentucky Oregon Hawaii 
Xj Louisiana Rhode Island Puerto Rico 














e Without obligation, please send me the free Major Medical booklet. 
Cp ond Mell Sor 0or on no 


and il this ADDRESS : 7 — 
poe ty he ay oa CITY ZONES STATE 








um rates) on CUN NAME OF CREDIT UNION 
AL Medical 
Policy. CITY Ca as STATE 
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CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN . HA LT ONTARIO 
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